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BROTHER JONATHAN. 
LIBRARY EDITION—QUARTO. 


& On the First day of January, 1842, 
commenced the publication of a QuaRTO 
Lisrary Epition of the BrotrHer Jona- 
THAN newspaper. The immense quan- 
tity of interesting Current Literature 
which from week to week has hitherto 
been presented in the pages of the Fo- 
lio Paper, has brought us, from all di- 


rections, expressions of regret that the | 


matter thus furnished is not printed in 
a shape convenient for preservation.— 
To meet this reasonable objection, we 
have hitherto published on Tuesdays a 
periodical in Quarto form, under the ti- 
tle of JowaTHan’s Miscertany; and 
the success of that periodical has indu- 
ced us still further to improve upon the 
original plan, by the publication of the 
Library Edition ef Brother Jonathan, in 
a Quarto of Tairty-Two Paces. 

The Quarto is printed on a sheet lar- 
ger than the present folio form of the 
Jonathan. An engraved Title page, de- 
signed by one of the first artists in the 
country, wi'l give each number an idea 
of completeness and taste. Engravings 


of rare merit, such as have hitherto ap- 
peared in the Folio form of the Brother 


Jonathan, are introduced into each 

number; and the work forms 

THREE ANNUAL VOLUMES OF 
544 PAGES EACH. 

For each volume the price is one dol- 
lar in advance, and the three, for any 
one year, handsomely illustrated by the 
publishers, and bound according to the 
taste of the subscribers, will form 

AN ORNAMENT FOR ANY 
LIBRARY, 

combining the requisites of neatness, 
compactness, and variety, not offered in 
muy publication how extant. The shape 
of the volumes, while it is quite as con- 
vement for readers as that of any quar- 
to now printed, has advantages in con- 
venience for binding, unapproached by 
any newspaper in the world. 

While thus we put the matter in a 
form for preservation, we shall earnest- 
ly strive to render the contents worthy 
of that preservation, and to do away 
the reproach that to print an article in 
a newspaper, is to make an inscription 
on a water melon. The whole energies 
of this establithment, publishing, edito- 
rial, artistical and mechanical, are cen- 
tredon the Brother Jonathan and the 
Dollar Magazine, and we are confident 
that this improvement, like the origi- 
zal projection of the Jonathan, will 
waark a new era in periodical literature. 

TERMS : 

The QUARTO LIBRARY EDI- 
TION of the Brother Jonathan is 
published every Saturday, each num- 
ber containing THIRTY-TWO LARGE Pa- 
ces. It will be divided into THREE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, each volume to 
consist of Frve Hunprep anp Forty- 
Four Paces, and to contain about FOR- 
TY erecant Woop Encravines, and 
Seventeen Pieces of Popular and Fa- 
shionable Music. 

Price—ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME, 
(four months,) or THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR, én advance. 

a7 SIX VOLUMES for FIVE DOL- 
LARS. 


From the Owege (NV. ¥.) Advertiser. 
BrowHer JonaTHan.—On as 


—- next, the 
per propose a Library Edi- 
tion in quarto form, which will enable 


subscribers to preserve the immense 
ne of interesting matter which is 
rom week to week presented in the fo- 
lio—such form being the most suitable 
The price will be one dollor in ad- 
vance for each volume, which, for the 
great amount of reading it will present, 
is unusually low. It will contain the 
azine reading, and a brief ab- 
stract of news, political and otherwise. 
This publication is well worthy the 
attention of the reading public, as it 
will combine a great variety of literary 
matter, making of itself a valuable li- 
brary. We cannot too highly recom- 
mend it to the patronage of the lovers 
of literature, as a desirable, and ex- 
ceedingly cheap miscellany. 


The Brightest Star in the Literary 
Firmament.—The Library edition of 
the Brother Jonathan.—Evening Tat. 


The Brother Jonathan.—This peper, 
though now only in the middle of its 
third volume, is probably as extensive- 
ly known, and its weekly arrivals as 
cordially greeted by ijs numerous read- 
ers, as any other periodical in the 
Union. It is of the largess mammoth 
size, and its are filled with s 
great variety o: Tales, Essays, Poctry, 
Engravings, and literary, political, ge- 
neral, foreign and domostic intelli- 
gence. 

From the same establishment issues 
the Dollar Magazine, containing ir 
handsome oetavo form, the longer arti- 
cles of the Jonathan, with others pre- 
pared expressly for it—at $1 00 per an- 
num. 

Unwieldy as are the dimensions of 
the Brother Jonathan, the publishers 
occasionally issue a double, and some 
times a quadruple sheet.—-Southern 
Banner, Athens, Ga. 


i> Brother Jonathan—that is Bro- 
ther Jonathan in person—has improved 
his outer man, and his lodgings too, for 
the new year, He has got out of his at- 
tic, and there is about him quite an ex- 
trav t display of furniture —Nashua 


(N. H) Telegraph. 


Brother Jonathan.—The first number 
of the Library Edition of this justly po- 
pular nowspaper, has been received. It 
contains thirty-two large closely print- 
ed pages with numerous clegant embel- 
lishments, and admirably adapted for 
binding. The contents, so far as we 
have found time to examine them, are 
good, and evince a disposition on the 


part of the publishers, Wilson & Co., | 


tomake this woak what they have pro- 
mised—an ornament for any library.— 
Easton, Pa., Sentinel. 


From the Concord (N. N.) Courier. 
Brotuer JonatHan.—This paper was 
the pioneer of the mammoth weekly 
publications of the day, and has sus- 
tained a high reputation ever since its 
commencement. Its enterprising pub- 
lishere—Wilson & Co.—are dete! d 
to spare no pains or expense to render 
this sheet worthy of the very extensive 
atronage which it is now enjoying. A 
ibrary Edition of the Brother Jona- 
than will be issued on the first of Jan- 
uary next, in quarto form. It will. be 
published weekly—each number tocon.- 
tain 32 pages—making in a year three 
handsome volumes of 544 p each, 
at only $1 per volume, er per an- 
num. This is a novel and excellent 


“| idea, and will, like the original projec- 


tion of the Jonathan, mark a new era ip 
periodical literature. 

The Dollar Magazine is also publish- 
ed monthly at the office of the Brother 
Jonathan, in a form suitable for bind- 
ing. Each number is filled with choice 
literary matter, and embellished with 
plates of the Fashions, Music, &c. The 
— volume will contain s, Novel in 

h “The Lady Jane”—by N. P. 
Willis, worth more than its subscrip- 
tion price. The 2d Vol. will commence 
in January. 

_ Brother Jonathan.—The Library edi- 
tion of Brother Jonathan is a very great 
improvement on the old form. It is now 
one of the most convenient as well as 
the very best of the Mammoths.— Sa- 
lem Register. 


The Brother Jonathan: Library Edi- 
tion—New York : Wilson &Co., Pub- 
lishers, 162 Nassau st. 


On the Ist of January, the enterpri- 
publishers of Brother Seusthen ie. 


, 


see, as the vast quantity of valuable 
matter which it furnishes from week to 
week, is made up in a form convenient 
for binding. Having on several former 
occasions spoken in the highest praise 
of the Jonathan as it was, we need enly 
say that we value it much more as it ts. 
The Quarto is printed on fine paper, 
and each number contains 32 pages, be- 
sides an advertising cover, with a 
ewe engraved title page. It/is pub- 
lished every Saturday, and will be divi- 
ded into three volumes a year, each 
volume to consist of 544 pages, illustra- 
ted with wood cuts, music, &c.; and the 
price of sabscription is only $3 a year, 
or $1 per volume. Reader, we advise 
you to send for a eopy.— Stamford, Ct. 
Sentinel. 


The Brother Jonathan.—-Amongst 
our numerous exchanges, we peruse 
none with more pleasure, than the Bro- 
ther Jonathan, by W*'son and Co., New 
York; the editors of which, by their 
exertions, have rendered it deservedly 
the most popular family newspaper 
throughout the Union—Maumee River 
mes, 


From the Norwich (Ct.) Aurora. 
iF Reader, do you wish to sit down 
occasionally, lose yourself most 
agreeably in the regions of fancy, or, to 
speak plain English, enjoy a rich fund 
of interesting matter, (none of your 
common trash,) without “ paying too 
dear for the whistle?’ You can accom- 
plish your object by subscribiug for the 
DotuaR Macazine, the engravings of 
which are alone worth the price of the 
publication. We speak from experi- 
ence, having always been highly enter- 
tained, and whatis better, instructed, 
andy we hope, improved by its perusal. 
We almost forgot to mention one of the 
most interesting features of the work— 
its music. All the above excellencies 
are united in the Brother Jonathan, a 
paper which approximates as nearly to 
our idea of a perfect weekly journal as 
any paper of its kind with which we are 
acquainted. Issued in a quarto euitable 
for binding, it will unquestionably be a 
truly valuable addition to any crs, 
We should, in every rospect, prefer 
this form to the other. The appearance 
and contents of the Brother Jonathan 
do infinite credit to the talent, taste, and 
enterprise of its conductors. Success 
with them has not produced remiss- 
ness. On the contrary, the puper has 
improved, steadily improved since its 
first establishment. 


iF POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO 
JONATHAN—Some of the country post- 
masters having taxed Magazine postage 
upon the Quarto Jonathan, and taxed 
it at two and even more sheets, the pub- 
lishers have applied for information at 
head quarters; and the following reply 
is published for the information of all 
concerned. Subscribers who are over- 
charged will show the postmaster who 
misconstrues the law the following let- 


ter :-— 
Post Orrice DerarTMerr, 
i Office, Jan. 19, 1842. 
Gent :—Your letter of the 11 
instant is received. In reply to your in- 
quiry I am authorised to inform you 
at the Library Edition of the Brother 





Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable 


with a 


ery vy ay 
Pu. C. FuLier, 2d Assist. ” MM. G. 
Messrs. Witson « Company, N. Y. city. 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
sicioanente FRONTIN, = ~ from 
r ap at aren informs tizens 
of New York, that he is now organizing 
several classes for the study of the 
Faench Language, &c., at his residence, 
No. 184 Fulton street, opposite Church, 
near Broadway. His system is parti- 
cularly adapted to the wants of students 
whe wish to acquire, in the course of a 
few months, the habit of reading, wri- 
ting, and speaking French, so as to 
maintain a conversation and corree- 
pondence with French people. 
Ladies who desire to joina speaking 
clase, will do well to enter their names, 









SPLENDID 
PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SUITABLE FOR FAMILY READING. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 
Have now ready, the People’s Edities 
of the following val and truly 
interesting w every of 
which is ador with utiful 
plates, 
PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

History of Nopoleon Bonaparte, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Laurent de 
L’Ardeche, a member of the Institute of 
France, with five hundred spirited illus- 
riage = after designs by orace Ver- 
net, and twenty original portraits en- 
graved in the best style. To be com- 
pleted in two handsome volumes, octa- 
vo, about five hundred pages each.— 
Vol. 1 now ready—Vol. 2 in active pre- 
paration, 

Thit Life of Napoleon, which is now 
offered to the public, is composce from 
the same original authorities as three 
consulted by previous historians ¢ sd 
biographers ; with the assistance, alio, 
of ihe substantive works of the latter, 
and of all important werk since pub- 
lished, or now in course of publication. 
From careful abstracts and references ; 
from a dispassionate balancing of the 
single and collective facts, statements, 
opinions and conjectural probabilities, 
occasionally found in direct opposition 
among authorities of equal influence 
and validity, the author has sought ve 
attain a fixed equilibrium of general 
truth. It has not been attempted to 
give a History of France in the stormy 
time of the Revolution, or in the suc 
cessive periods of the Eirectory, the 
Consulate, or the Empire. The viotent 
feelings of the English public having 
now passed away,a period has already 
commenced for the exercise of a tempe- 
rate judgment. The author has 
endeavored not to forestall time, broach 
theories, or dispense censure or praise. 
The deep-searching and far spreading 
a into which an — to 
‘orm an opinion concerning conse - 
quences and results of his actions would 
lead, could not be undertaken without 
a comprehensive study and volumineus 
exposition of the moral and political 
world and its various mutations; they 
consequently form no part of the pre- 


sent design. 


PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOR. 
The Life and Adventures of Robinsan 
Crusoe, by Daniel de Foe, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and an Essay on 
his pes illustrated with nearly 
five hu spirited engra 8, b 
the celebrated French artist, Sed 
ville, forming one elegant volume,oc- 
tavo, of 500 pages. 


PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, elegautly illustrated with 
nearly two hundred engravings, ma- 
king a beautiful volume, octavo, of 
about 300 


Goldsmith, 

was one of the most delightful 

in the language. His verse flows like a 
rg 
scious, : 
neous, . ae ae 


Raids" Heat 


nia. 


Booksellers, Post Masters, and all 
others interested in the sale of Books, 


are invited to act as agents in procuring 
and cheap 


subscribers for these uni 
JP ypeney ao A liberal di allow- 
oppleation Ha petlnne, 4 
nl3 of 
eeaaeQQaeQeeeeeeeee 
GF Every subscriber to our works 
should remember that we always dis- 
continue them the moment a subscrip- 
tion expires, unless a pew remittance is 
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OUR MESS. 


EDITED BY HARRY LORREQUER, 
Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” &c. . 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN 


CHAPTER V. 
THE REVIEW IN THE PH@NIX. 


Winding along thr: quays, we crossed an old and dilapidated bridge ; 
and after traversing; some narrow and ruinous-looking streets, we enter- 
ed the Park, and et length reached the Fifteen Acres. 

The earriages were drawn “ in line; his grace’s led-horses were or- 
dered up, an 1 staff-officers gal 
ders for the troops to stand to arms. 





a ———————SSS=S————— 


turning aud !en)y towards the duchess, said, “ Let me present 
ton to your grace.” 

While I was making my bows and acknowledgments, his grace put his 
hand upon my arm— 

“You know Lady Killimore, Hinton—never mind, it’s of no conse- 
pw ont tte see her carriage yonder—they have made some blunder ia 

road, and the dragoons, it seems, won’t let them pass. Just canter 

down and rescue them.” 

“Do, pray, Mr. Hinton,” added the duchess. ‘‘ Poor Lady Killimore 
is 80 very nervous, she'll be terrified to death if they make any fuss.— 
Her carriage can come up quite close; there is plenty of room.” 


case; it’s your first mission, Hinton; acquit yourself with credit.”’ 


me, the buzz of voices, the crowd, the novelty of the situation, the ex- 
cite ment of the moment, all conspired to addle and confuse me, so that, 
when I put spurs to my horse, and struck out into a gallop, I had no very 
precise idea of what I was to do, and not the slightest upon earth of 
where I was to do it. “ 


A pretty girl in a carriage beset by dragoons was to be looked for; 


said I, as a yellow barouche, with four steaming posters, caught my eye 
in afar part of the field. From the number of dragoons that surround- 
ed the carriage, no less than their violent gestures, | could perceive that 
altercation had taken place; pressing my horse to the top of his 
, I flew across the plain, and arrived flushed, heated, and breath- 

ide the carriage. 
and strikingly-handsome woman in a bonnet and plumes of 
gaudy and s character, was standing upon the front seat, 


carrying on an active, and, as it seemed, acrimonious controversy 
serjeant of the 3 
You must go back—can’t pit, ma’am—nothing but members of 
household can pass this way.” 
0 ! where’s Captain O'Grady ?—sure it’s not possible I could 
this way. Paul, take that man’s name, and mind you have 
dismissed in the morning. Where are you, Paul? Ah! he’s gone. 
e way with him always; and there you sit, Bob Dwyer, you 
a of ‘sealing-wax !” 
laughter from the back of the 
my eyes in that direction, and I beheld one of 
ever looked at, holding her handkerchief to her 
laughter. Her dark eyes flashed, and her features 
while a blush, at being so discovered, if possible, added to her 
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t, said T to myself, as, taking off my hat, I bowed to the very 
y horse. 


“Tf your ladyship will ki rmit me,” said I, “his grace has 
oma ut trdieepanouet 
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frightened ; while the lady, whose late eloquence manifested little of 
fear or trepidation, threw herself back in the carriage, and, covering 
her face with a handkerchief, sobbed tly. 

“ Ah, the duchess said she was nervous.—Poor Lady Ki-——.”’ 


: “ Speak wy Louisa dear—Who is it? Is it Mr. Wellesley Pole? 
sit-—— 7’ 





oped right and left to announce the or- | 
As the «ke descended from his carriage, he caught my ere, and, | 
r. Hin- 
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‘Now, do it well,” whispered O’Grady: “ there is a pretty girlin the | 


_ form her grace of the success of my mission. 


| the duchess designed for her friend. 
An infernol brass band playing “ Rule Britannia’ within ten paces of 





Jonathan. 


NO. 9. 








I did not wait for a further su ition; but, in a most insinuati 
voice, added, wes “gy 

“Mr. Hinton, my lady, extra aid-de-camp on his excellency’s staff.— 
The duchess feared you'd be nervous, and you'll get as close ta 
her as possible.” 

“ Where’s Paul?” said the lady, once more recovering her animation. 
“Tf this is a hoax, young gentleman———” 

“Madam,” said I, bowing stiffly, “I am really at a loss to under- 
stand your meaning.” 

“Oh, forgive me, Mr. Hilton.” 

“ Hinton, my lady.” 

“Yes, Hinton,” said she; “I am a beast to mistrust you, and you so 
young and so artless ; the sweetest, blue eyes I ever looked at.” 

This was said in a whisper to her young friend, whose mirth now 
threatened to burst forth. 

“ And was it really his royal highness that sent you ?” 

“ His grace, my lady, I assure you, despatched me to your aid. He 
saw your carriage through his glass, ae fp guessing what had occurred, 
eng me to ride over and accompany your ladyship to the viceregal 
s ae 

Poor Lady Kil.’s nervousness again seized her,-and, with a faint cry 
for the ever-absent Paul, she went off into rather smart hysterics. Du- 
ring this paroxysm I could not help feeling somewhat annoyed at the 
young lady’s conduct, who, instead of evincing the slightest sympathy 
for her mother, held her head down, and seemed to shake with laugh- 








ter. By this time, however, the postillions were again under way, and, 


after ten minutes’ sharp trotting, we entered the grand stand, with whips 


_ cracking, ribands fluttering, and I myself caracoling beside the carriage 


with an air of triumphant success. 
A large, dusky travelling-carriage had meanwhile occupied the place 


The only thing to do, therefore, 
was, to place them as conveniently as I pine and hasten back to in- 
As I approached her 
carriage, | was saluted by a burst of laughter from the ataff, in which 
the duke himself joined most extravagantly ; while O’Grady, with his 


hands on his sides, threatened to fall from the saddle. 


Lady Kil. somebody's equipage—* Oh! I have it; there they are,” | 


} 


The dragoons fell back as I spcke; the horse-police looked awfully | 


** What the deuse is the matter ?” thought I; “ I didn’t bungle it 7” 

“ Tell her grace,” said the duke, with his hand upon his mouth, un- 
able to finish the sentence with laughter. 

I saw something was wroug, and that I was in some infernal scrape ; 
still, resolved to go through with it, I drew near, and said, 

“ Tam happy to inform your grace, that r 

“ Lady Kil——is here,” said the duchess, bowing haughtily, as she 





| turned towards a spiteful-looking dowager, beside her. 


Here was a mess! So, bowing and backing, I dropped throygh the 
crowd to where my companions still stood convulsed with merriment. 

“* What, in the devil’s name, is it?” saidI to O’Grady. ‘“ Whom 
have I been escorting this half-hour?” 

“ You've immortalized yourself, Hinton,” said O'Grady, with awoar 
of laughter; “ your bill at twelve months for five hundred pounds, is as 
good this moment as bank paper.” 


“ What is it?” said I, losing all patience. “ Whois she? What is 
her name ?” . 

‘* Mrs. Paul Rooney, my boy, the gem of attorneys’ wives, the glory 
of Stephen’s-green, with a villa at Bray, a box at the theatre, p cnet 
pagne suppers every night in the week, dinners promiscuously, and 
lunch 4 sre ere : there’s Slory for you. You may laugh at a latitat, 
sneer at the King’s Bench, fingers at any process-server 
from here to Kilmainham !” rei ne 

“* May the devil fly away with her !”" said I, wiping my forehead with 
passion and excitement. 

“ The heavens forbid!” said O’Grady, piously. “ Our exchequer may 


be guilty of many an , but it could not permit such a flight 
as that. It is evident, Hinton, that you did not see the pretty girl be- 
side her in the - 


“Yes, yes, I saw her,” said I, biting my lip with impatience, “ and 
she seemed evidently enjoying the infernal blunder I was committing.— 
And Mrs. Paul; oh, oundher! I can neverendure the sight of her 
again !’ 

“My dear young friend,” replied O'Grady, with an affected seri- 
ousness. “I see that already the prejudices-of your very silly country- 
men have worked their effect seunyes. Had not Lord Dudley De 
Vere given you such a picture of ney family, you would probably 
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be much more lenient in your judgment : besides, after all, the error was 
yours, not hers. You told her that the dnke had sent you ; you told her 
the duchess wished her carriage beside her own.” 

« You take a singular mode,” said I, pettishly, ‘‘ to bring a man back 
to a good temper, by showing him that he has no one to blame for his 
misfortunes but himself. Confound them: look how they are all laugh- 


ing about us. Indeed, from the little I have seen, it is the only thing they — 


apron to do in this ug 

ta signal from the Duke, O’Grady put spurs to his horse and can- 
tered down the lane, leaving me to such reflections as I could form, be- 
neath the gaze of some forty persons, who could not turn to look, with- 
out laughing at me. 

This is pleasant, thought I; this is really a happy débi¢—that I, 
whose unimpeachable accuracy of manner and address should have won 
for me, at the prince’s levee, the approbation of the first gentleman of 

, should here, among these semi-civilized savages, become an ob- 
ject of ridicule and laughter. My father told me they were very differ- 
ent; and my mother—I had not patience to think of the frightful effects 
_my absurd situation might produce upon her nerves. Lady Julia, too— 
ah! there’s the rub—my beautiful cousin; who, in the slightest solecism 
of London manners, could find matter for sarcasm and raillery. | What 
would she think ef me now! and this it is, they persuaded me to prefer 
to activeservice. What wound to a man’s flesh could equal one to his 
feelings? I would rather be cendoled with than scoffed at any day ; 
and see! by Jove, they’re laughing still. I would wager a fifty, 


that I furnish the dinner conversation to every table in the capital this 


The vine-twig shows not more ingenuity, as it traverses some rocky 
crag, in search of the cool stream, at once its luxury and its life, than 
does our injured self-love, in seeking for consolatign from the inevitable 
casualties of fate, and the irresistible strokes of fortune! Thus I found 


comfort in the thought, that the ridicule attached to me, rather proceed- | 


ed from the low standard of manners and habits about me, than from any 
thing positively absurd in my position ; and, in my warped and biassed 
imagination, I actually preferred the insolent insipidity of Lord Dud- 
ley De Vere to the hearty raciness and laughter-leving spirit of Phil 
O'Grady. 

My reflections were now cut short by the order for the staff to mount, 
and, following the current of my present feelings, I drew near to Lord 
Dudley, in whose emptiness and inanity I felt a degree of security from 
sarcasm, that I could by no means be so confideat of in O’Grady’s com- 
pan 


of cavalry, and the measured foot-fall of the infantry columns, these 
thoughts rapidly gave way to others, and I soon forgot myself in the 
scene around me. 
though but the mockery of glorious war, to my unpractised eye the de- 


gained my light-heartedness, and felt happy as before. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SHAM BATTLE. 


troubles in the excitement of the scene around me. 
have been much more important, much deeper woes, to have occupied 
any place in a head so addled and confused as mine was. The ma- 
noeeuvres of the day included a sham battle; and scarcely had his excel- 
lency —_ down the line, when preparations fur the engagement be- 
gan. The heavy artillery was seen to limber up, and move slowly across 
the fteld, accompanied by a strong detachment of cavalry; columns of 
infantry were marched hither and thither with the most pressing and 
eager haste; orderly dragoons und staff-oflicers galloped to and fro like 


men; red-faced, plethoric little colonels bawled out the word of | 


command, till one feared they might burst a blood-vessel; and already 


two companies of light infantry might be seen stealing cautiously along | 


the skirts of the wood, with the apparently insidious design of attacking 
a brigade of guns. As for me, I was at one moment employed carrying 
despatches to Sir Charles Asgill, at another conveying intelligence to 
Lord Harrington; these, be it known, being the rival commanders, 
whose powers of strategy were now to be tested before the assembled 
and discriminating citizens of Dublin. Not to speak of the eminent 
personal hazard of a service which required me constantly to ride be- 
tween the lines of contending armies, the fatigue alone had nigh killed 
me. Scarcely did I appear, breathless, at head-quarters, on my return 
from one mission, when I was despatched on another. Tired, and 
mg , I more than once bungled my directions, and communicated to 
Sir Charles the secret intentions of his lordship, while, with a laudable 
impartiality, I disarranged the former's plans by a total misconception of 
the orders. Fatigue, noise, chagrin, and incessant worry, had so com- 
pletely turned my head, that I became perfectly incapable of the com- 
monest exercises of reason. Part of the artillery I ordered into a hol- 
low, where I was told to station a party of riflemen. Three squadrons 
of cavalry I desired to charge up a hill, which the seventy-first High- 
landers were to have scrambled up, if they were able. Light dragoons 
I posted in situations so beset with brushwood and firs, that all move- 
ment became impossible; and, in a word, when the signal-gun an- 
nounced the commencement of the action, my mistakes had introduced 


y: 
Amid the thunder of cannon, the deafening roll of drums, the tramp 


The sight, indeed, was an inspiriting one ; for, al- | 
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such a new feature into tactics, that neither party knew what his adver. 
sary was at, nor indeed had any accurate notion of which were his own 
troops. The duke, who had watched with the most eager satisfaction 
the whole of my proceedings, sat laughing his horse, till the very 
tears coursed down his cheeks; and, as all thetstedf- rare More or less 
participators in the secret, I found myself once more the centre of 4 
grinning audience, perfectly convulsed at my exploits. Meanwhile, the 
guns thundered, the ca ged, the infantry poured in a rattling 
roar of small-arms; while the luckless commanders, unable to disceyey 
any semblance of a plan, and, still worse, not knowing where one-hai; 
their forces were concealed, dared not adventure upon a movement, and 
preferred trusting to the smoke of the battle as a cover for their blur. 
ders. The fusillade, therefore, was hotly sustained; all the heavy 
pieces brought to the front; and, while the spectators were anxious]; 
looking for the manoeuvres of a fight, the ammunition was waxing low 
and the day wearing apace. Dissatisfaction at length began to show 
itself on every side; and the duke, assuming, as well as he was able, 
somewhat of a disappointed look, the unhappy generals made a fina! 
effort to retrieve their mishaps, and aid-de-camps were despatche: 
through all the highways and byways to bring up whoever they could 
find as quickly as possible. Now, then, began such a scene as few 
even of the oldest campaigners ever witnessed the equal of. From 
every dell and hollow, from every brake and thicket burst forth som 
party or otherfwho, up to this moment, believed themselves lying in 
ambush. Horse, foot, and dragoons, artillery, sappers, light infantry, 
and grenadiers rushed forward, wherever chance or their bewildered 
officer led them. Here might be seen one-half of a regiment blazing 
away at astray company of their own people, running like devils fo: 
shelter ; here some squadrons of horse, who, indignant at their fruitle:: 
charges and unmeaning movements, now doggedly dismounted, wei: 
standing right before a brigade of twelve-pounders, thundering merc: 
lessly amongst them. Never was witnessed such a scene of riot, cenfu- 
sion, and disorder. Colonels lost their regiments, regimeuts their col: 
nels. The fusiliers captured the band of the Royal Irish, and mad 
them play through the heat of the engagement. Those who at first ex 
pressed ennui and fatigue at the sameness and monotony of the scene 
were now gratified to the utmost by its life, bustle, and animation 
Elderly citizens in drab shorts and buff waistcoats, explained to thei: 
listening wives and urchins the plans and intentions of the rival heroes, 
pronouncing the whole thing the while the very best field-day that eve: 


| was seenin the Phoenix, 


In the midst of all this confusion, a new element of discord suddenly 
displayed itself. That loyal corps, the Cork militia, who were ordered 
up to attack close to where the duke and his staff were standing, deem 
ed that no better momentcould be chosen to exhibit their attachment to 
church and state than when marching on to glory, struck up, with a!! 


| the discord of their band, the redoubted air of “ Protestant Boys.” 
ception was delightful ; the bracing air, the bright sky, the scenery it- | 


self, lent their aid, and, in the brilliant panorama before me, I soon re- | 


The cheer burst from the ranks as the loyal strains filled the air; bu: 
scarcely had the loud burst subsided, when the Louth militia advanced 


| with a quick step, their fifes playing “ Vinegar-hil).”’ 


For a moment or two the rivalry created a perfect roar of laughter; 


| this very soon gave way, as the two regiments, instead of drawing | 


at @ reasonable distance for the interchange of an amicable blank ca:- 


| tridge, rushed down upon each other with the fury of madmen. So sud- 
I have menfioned in my last chapter, how very rapidly I forgot my | 
Indeed, they must | 


den, so impetuous was the encounter, all effort to prevent it was imprac- 
ticable. Muskets were clubbed or bayonets fixed, and in a moment 
really serious battle was engaged; the musicians on each side encoura- 
ging their party, as they racked their brains for party tunes of the most 
bitter and taunting character; while cries of “ Down with King Wil- 
liam!” ‘To hell with the Pope !”’ rose alternately from either side. 

How far this spirit might have extended, it is difficult to say, when the 
duke gave orders for some squadrons of cavalry to charge down upon 
them, and separate the contending forces. This order was fortunately 
in time: for scarcely was it issued, when a west country yeomanry corps 
came galloping up to the assistance of the brave Louth. 

“Here weare, boys!” cried Mike West , their colonel. ‘‘ Here we 
are; lave the way! lave the way for us! we'll ride down the mur- 
thering Orange villaius, every man of them!’ 

The Louth fell back, and the yeomen came forward at a charge; 
Westropp standing high in his stirrups, and flourishing his sabre above 
his head. It was just then that a heavy brigade of artillery, unconscious 
of the hot work goixg forward, was ordered to open their fire upon the 
Louth militia. One of the guns, by some accident, contained an undue 

roportion of wadding, and to this casual circumstance may, in a great 

egree, be attributed the happy issue of what threatened to be a serious 
disturbance; for, as Westropp advanced, cheering and encouraging bis 
men, he received this wadding slap in his face. Down he tumbled «t 
once, rolling over and over with the shock; while, believing that he had 
got his death-wound, he bellowed out, 

“‘Oh! Blessed Virgin! there's threason in the camp! hit in the face 
bya a asarsge by Jove. Oh! Duke, darling! Oh! your grace !— 
Oh! holy Joseph, look at this! Oh! bad luck to the artillery, for spoil- 
ing a fair fight. ! eter’’—this was the major of the regiment—* Peter 
Darcy, gallop into town, and ludge information against the brigade of 
guns. I'll be dead before you come back.” ‘ 

A perfect burst of laughter broke from the opposing ranks; and while 
his friends crowded round the discomfited le , the rival bands unit} 
ed in a roar of merriment that for a moment caused a 8 ion 
hostilities. Fora moment, I say; for scarcely had the t Wee- 
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veyed to the rear, when once more the band struck up | 
strains, and preparations for a still more deadly encoun- 

side. The matter now assumed so serious on" 
aspect, that the duke was obliged himself to interfere, and order both 
parties off the ground; the Cork deploying towards the lodge, while 
the brave Louth marched off with banners flying and drums beating 
in the directicn of Knockmaroon. 

These movements were conducted with a serio-comic solemnity of the | 
most ludicrous kind; and, although the respect for viceregal authority | 
was great, and the military devotion of each party strong, yet neither one | 
nor the other was sufficient to prevent the more violent on both sides | 
from occasionally turning as they went, to give expresgjon to some | 
taunting allusion or some galling sarcasm, well calculated, did the op- | 
portunity permit, to renew the conflict. 

A hearty burst of laughter from the duke indicated pretty clearly how 
he regarded the matter; and, however the grave and significant looks of 
others might seem to imply that there was more in the circumstance 
than mere food for mirth, he shook his sides merrily; and, as his bright 
eye glistened with satisfaction, and his cheek glowed, he could not 
help whispering his regret that his station compelled him to check the 
very best joke he ever witnessed in his life. 

“ This is hot work, Sir Charles,” said he, wiping his forehead as he 
spoke; ‘and, as itis now past three o'clock, and we have a privy 
council at four, I fear I must leave you.” 

“The troops will move past in marching order,’ replied Sir Charles, 
pompaady : “ will your grace receive the salute at this point?” 

“Wherever you like, Sir Charles; wherever you like. Would to 
heaven, that some geod Samaritan could afford me a little brandy and 
water from his canteen. I say, Hinton, they seem at luncheon yonder 
in that carriage: do you think your diplomacy.could negotiate a glass 
ef sherry for me?” 

“If you'll permit me, my lord, I'll try,” said I, as, disengaging my- 
self from the crowd, I set off in the directiun he pointed. 

As I drew near the carriage—from which the horses haying been ta- 
ken, was drawn up beside a clump of beech trees for the sake of shelter 
—I was not long in perceiving that it was the same equipage I had so 
gallantly rescued in the morning from the sabres of the horse-police. 
Had I entertained any fears for the effects of the nervous shock upon the 
tender sensibilities of Mrs. Paul Rooney, the scene before me must com- 
pletely have dispelled my uneasiness. Never did a merrier peal of 
laughter ring from female lungs than hers as I rode forward. Seated in 
the back of the carriage, the front cushion of which served as a kind of 
table, sat the lady in question. One hand, resting upon her knee, held 
a formidable carving-fork, on the summit of which vibrated the short 
leg of a chicken: in the other she grasped a silver vessel, which, were 
I to predicate from the froth, I fear I should pronounce to be porter. A 
luncheon on the most liberal scale, displayed in all the confusion and 
disorder inseparable from such a situation, a veal pie, cold lamb, tongue, 
chickens, Bg sandwiches ; drinking veszels of every shape and material ; 
a smelling bottle full of mustgrd, and a newspaper paragraph full of salt. 
Abundant as were the viands, the guests were not wanting: crowds of 
infantry officers, flushed with victory or undismayed by defeat, hobnob- 
bed from the rumble to the box; the steps, the springs, the very splin- 
terbar, had its occupant; and, truly, a merrier party, or a more convi- 
vial, it were difficult to conceive. 

So environed was Mrs. Rooney by her friends, that I was enabled to 
observe them some time, myself unseen. 

“Captain Mitchell, another wing? Well, the least taste in life of 
the breast. Bob Dwyer, will you never have done drawing that cork?”’ 

Now, this, I must aver, was an unjust reproach, inasmuch as, to my 
own certain knowledge, he had accomplished three feats of that nature 
in about as many minutes; and, the aforesaid Bob been reared 
from his infancy in drawing corks, instead of declarations, his practice 
could not have been more expert. Pop, pop, they went; glug, glug, 
glug, flowed the bubbling liquor, as sherry, shrub, cold punch, and bot- 

porter succeeded each other in rapid order. Simpering ensigns, 
with elevated eyebrows, insinuated nonsense, soft, rapid, and unmeaning 
as their brains, as they helped themselves to ham or dived into the 
sty; while a young dragoon, who seemed to devote his attention to 
rs. Rooney’s companion, amused himself by constant endeavours to 

| moustache, whose downy whiteness resembled 
nothing that I know of, save the ill-omened fur one sees on an antiqua- 

As aed cewveap ail Mckabehia glance at him whom I should 
8 to be Mr. Rooney, I was myself detected by the watchful eye 
of Bob I Dwyer, who, at that moment having his mouth full of three hard 
eggs, was asphyxiated in his endeavours to telegraph my approach 


to Mrs. Paul. pode 
“The edge-du-cong, by the mortial!” said he, sputtering out the 
words, as his bloodshot an nearly bolted out of his head. 


Had I been a Bengal tiger, my advent might have caused less alarm. 
The officers, not knowing if the duke himself were coming, wiped their 
lips, resumed their and shakos, and sprang to the ground in dis- 
may and confusion ; as Paul Rooney herself, with an adroitness 


the fork, drumstick and 
all, into the recesses of her muff; with a back hand she decanted 


the XX upon a Re renee Soe uae eshing arent 


individual ajone seemed to relish and enjey the 
discomfiture of the others: this was the young lady whom I re- 
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marked, and whose whole air aud a pearance seemed strangely at 
variance with every thing around her. PShe gave free current a hee 
mirth ; while Mrs. Paul, now suddenly restored to a sense of her ner- 
vous constitution, fell back in the carriage, and appeared bent upon a 
scene. 

“You caught us enjoying ourselves, Mr. Stilton.” 

“ gee al you Mier me, madam.” 

“ Ay, to be sure—Mr. Hinton. Taking a little snack, whi 
sure you'd be the better of after the ae the of the day.” ia am 

“Eh, au, au! a devilish good luncheon,” chimed in a pale sub, the 
first i Assen to pluck up his courage. 

“Would a wich tempt you, ‘with a glass of cha ?” sai 
Mrs. Paul, with the blandest of smiles. ° oe 

“Tecan recommend the lamb, air,” said a voice behind. 

“‘ Begad, I'll vouch for the porter,” said the major. “I only hope it 
is a good cosmetic.’ 

“Tt is a beautiful thing for the hair,” said Mrs. Rooney, half ventur- 
ing upon a joke. 

~ ee on that head, ma’am,” said the little major, bowing pom- 
pously. 

By this time, thanks to the assiduous attentions of Bob Dwyer, I was 
presented with a plate, which, had I been an anaconda, instead of an 
aid-de-camp, might have satisfied my appetite. A place was made for 
me in the carriage; and the faithful Bob, converting the skirt of his 
principal blue into a glass-cloth, polished a wine-glass for my private use. 

“Let me introduce my young friend, Mr. Hinton,” said Mrs. Paul, 
with a graceful wave of her jewelled hand towards her companion. 
“ Miss Louisa Bellew, only daughter of Sir Simon Bellew, of “ 
what the place was I could not well hear, but it sounded confoundedly 
like Killhiman-smotherum, “ a beautiful place in the county Mayo. Bob, 
is it punch you are giving !” ; 

“ Most excellent, I assure you, Mrs. Rooney.” 

“And how is the duke, sir? I hope his grace enjoys good health, 
He is a darling of a man.” 

By-the-bye, it is perfectly absurd the sympathy your third or fourth- 
rate people feel in the health and habits of those above them in station, 
pleased as they are to learn the most common-place and worthless 
trifles concerning them, and happy when, by any chance, some aceiden- 
tal similitude would seem to exist even between their misfortunes. 

“ And the dear duchess,’ resumed Mrs. Rooney, “she’s troubled 
with the nerves like myself. Ah! Mr. Hinton, what an affliction it is 
to have a sensitive nature; that’s what I often say to my sweet young 
friend here. It’s better for her to be the gay, giddy, and thoughtless, 
happy thing she is, than——” Here the lady sighed, wiped her eyes, 
flourished her cambric, and tried to look like Agnes in the Bleeding Nun. 
“But here they come. You don’t know Mr. Rooney? Allow me to 
introduce him to you.” 

As she spoke Captain O’Grady cantered up to the carriage, accompa- 
nied by a short, pursy, round-faced little man, who, with his hat set 
knowingly on one side, and his top-boots scarce reaching te the middle 
of the leg, bestrode a sharp, strong-boned hackney, with cropped ears, 
and short tail. He carried in his hand a hunting-whip, and seemed, by 
his seat in the saddle, and the easy finger upon the bridle, no indifferent 
horseman. 

“Mr. Rooney,” said the lady, drawing herself up with a certain aus- 
terity of manner, ‘‘ I wish you to make the acquaintance of Mr. Hinton, 
the aid-de-camp to his grace.” 

Mr. Rooney lifted his hat straight above his head, and replaced it a 
little more obliquely than before over his right eye. 

“Delighted, upon my honor—faith, quite eharmed—hope you got 
something to eat—there never was such a murthering hot day—Bob 
Dwyer, open a bottle of captain is famished.” 

“I say, Hinton,” called out O’Grady, “ you forgot the duke, it seems ; 
he told me yon’d gone in search of some sherry, or something of the 
kind ; but I can readily conceive how easily a man may forget himself 
in such a position as yours.” z 

Here Mrs. Paul dropped her head in deep confusion, Miss Bellew 
looked saucy, and J, for the ‘first time remembering what brought me 
there, was nerfectly overwhelmed with shame at my carelessness. 

“Never mind, boy; don’t fret about it: his grace is the most forgiv- 
ing man in the mr ; and when he knows where you were——”" 

“ Ah! captain,” sighed Mrs. Rooney. 

«* Master Phil, it’s yourself can do it,” murmured Paul, who perfectly 
appreciated O’Grady’s powers of blarney, when exercised on the suscep- 
tible temperament of his fair spouse. 

“ T'll take a sandwich,” continued the captain. ‘Do you know, Mrs. 
Rooney, I’ve been riding about this half-hour to catch my young friend, 
and introduce him to you; and here I find him comfortably installed, 
without my aid or assistance. The fact is, these English fellows have 
a flattering, insinuating way of their own, there’s no coming upto. Isn’t 
that so, Miss Bellew? 

“ Very likely,” said the ung lad ‘ who now spoke for the first 
time; ‘but it is so very well con that I, for one, could never de- 
tect it.” 

This speech uttered with a certain pert and saucy air, nettled me for 
the moment; but, as no reply occurred to me, I could only look at the 
speaker a tacit acknowledgment of her sarcasm; while I remembered, 
for the first time, that, although seated opposite my very attractive 
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neighbor, I had hitherto not addressed to her a single phrase of even 
ommonplace attentioz. 
™ pel | daphne you put upat the Castle, sir,” said Mr. Rooney. 


“Yes; two doors lower down than Mount O'Grady,” replied the cap- j 


tain for me. ‘But come, Hinton, the carriages are moving; we must 
t back as quick as we can. Good-bye, Paul. Adieu, Mrs. Rooney. 
Miss Bellew, good morning.”’ 


It was just at the moment when I had summoned up my courage to | 


address Miss Bellew, that O’Grady called me away; there was nothing 
for it, however, but to make my adieus while extricating myself from the 
debris of the luncheon. I once more mounted my horse, and joined the 
vicer arty as they drove from the ground. 

—— oe diighana you know the Rooneys,” said O’Grady, as we drove 
along: “ they are by far the best fun geing. Paul good, but his wife 


superb. 

And the young lady,” said I. ' 

“Qh, a different kind of thing altogether. By-the-by, Hinton, you 
took my hint, I hope; about your English manner.” 

.“*Eh? why? how? what wo So mean 7” 

“ Simply, my bey, that your Coppermine-river kind of courtesy may 
be a devilish fine thing in Hyde Park or St. James’s, but will never do 
with us poor people here. Put more warmth into it, man. Dash the 
lemonade with a little marachino; you'll feel twice as comfortable your- 
self, and the girls like you all the bette:. You take the suggestion in good 
part, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, of course,” said I, somewhat stung that I should get a lesson in 
manner, where I had meant to be a model for imitation; “if they like 
that kind of thing, I must only conform.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ROONEYS. 


I cannot proceed further in this, my veracious history, without dwell- 
ing a little longer upon the characters of the two interesting individuals 
I have already presented to my readers as Mr. and Mrs. Rooney. 

Paul Rooney, attorney-at-law, 42, Stephen’s-green, North, was about 
as well known in his native city of Dublin as Nelson’s Pillar. His re- 
putation, unlimited by the adventitious circumstances of class, spread 
over the whole surface of society; and from the chancellor down to the 
carman, his claims were confessed. 

It is possible that, in many other cities of the world, Mr. Rooney 
might have been regarded as a commonplace, every-day personage, well 
to do in the world, and of a fair-and-easy character, which, if it left little 
for reproach, left still less for remark; but, in Ireland, whether it was 
the climate or the people, the poteen cr the potatoes, I cannot say; but 
certainly he came out, as the painters call it, in a breadth of color quite 
surprising. 

The changeful character of the skies has, they tell us, a remarkable 
influence in fashioning the ever-varying features of Irish temperament ; 
and certainly the inconstant climate of Dublin had much merit if it pro- 
duced in Mr. Rooney the versatile nature he rejoiced in. 

About ten o’clock, on every morning during term, might be seen a 
shrewd, cunning-looking, sly little fellow, who, with pursed-up lips and 
slightly elevated nose, wended his way towards the Four-Courts, follow- 
ed by a ragged urchin with a well-filled bag of purple stuff; his black 
coat, drab shorts, and gaiters, had a plain and business-like cut; and the 
shott, square tie of his white cravat, had a quaint 1esemblance to a flou- 
rish on a deed; the self-satisfied look, the assured step, the easy roll of 
the head, all bespoke one with whom the world was thriving; and it 
did not need the additional evidence of a certain habit he had of jing- 
ling his silver in his breeches-pocket as he went, to assure you that Roo. 
ney was a warm fellow, and had no want of money. 

Were you to trace his steps for the three or four hours that ensued, 
you would see him bustling through the crowded hall of the Four-Courts, 
now whispering some important point to a leading barrister, while he 
held another by the gown, lest he should escape him: now he might be 
remarked seated in a niche between the pillars, explaining some knotty 
difficulty to a western client, whuse flushed cheek and flashing eye too 
plainly indicated his impatience of legal strategy, and how much more 
ploahabive would feel to redress his wrongs in his own fashion: now 

row-beating, now cajoling, now encouraging, now condoling, he edged 
his way through the be-wigged and dusty throng, not stopping to reply 
to the hundred salutations he met with, save by a knowing wink, which 
was the only civility he did not put down at three-and-fourpence. — If his 

— knowledge of law was little, his knowledge of human nature—at least 


such of it as Ireland exhibits—was great; and no case of importance 
could come before a jury, where p une 


d , aul’s advice and opinion were not 
deemied of considerable importance. No man better knew all the wiles 


and twists, all the dark nooks and recesses of Irish character. No man 

more quickly could ferret out a hoarded secret; no one so soon detect 

an attempted imposition. His was the secret police of law; he read a 

ae as he would a deed, and detected a flaw in him to the full as 
ly. 

As he sat near the leading council in a cause, he seemed a ki 
middle term between the lawyer and the jury. Marking by pales 
but significant gesture every point of the former, to the latter, he impres- 
sed'upon their minds every favourable feature of his client’s cause; and 
twelve deaf men might have followed the pleadings in a case through 
the agency of Paul’s gesticulations. The consequence of these varied 


| 
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gifts was, business flowed in upon him from every side, and few members 
of the bar were in the receipt of one-half his income. : 

Scarcely, however, did the courts rise, when Paul, shaking from his 
shoulders the learned dust of the Exchequer, would dive into a smal! 
apartment, which, in an obscure house in Mass-lane, he dignified by the 
name of his study. Short and few as were his moments of seclusion, 
they sufficed to effect in his entire man a complete and total change 
The shrewd little attorney, that went in with a nist prius grin, came ou: 
a round, pleasant-looking fellow, with a green coat of jockey-cut, a buff 
waistcoat, white cords, and tops; his hat set jauntily on one side, his 
spotted neckcloth knotted in bang-up mode: in fact, his figure, the beau 
ideal of a west-country squire taking a canter among his covers before 
the opening of the hunting. : 

His grey eyes, expanded to twice their former size, looked the very sou 
of merriment ; his nether lip, slightly poe quivered with the last joke 
it uttered. Even his voice partook of the change, and was now a rich, 
full, mellow;Clare accent, which, with the recitative of his country, seemed 
to Italianize his English. While such was Paul, his accessoires—as the 
French would call them—were in admirable keeping; a dark chesnut 
cob, a perfect model of strength and symmetry, would be led up and 
down by a grcom,also mounted upon a strong hackney, whose flat rib and 
short pastern, showed his old Irish breeding ; the well-fitting saddle, the 
well-balanced stirrup, the plain but powerful snaffle, all looked like the 
appendages of one whose jockeyism was no assumed feature; and, in- 
deed, you had only to see Mr. Rooney in his seat, to confeas that he was 
to the full as much at home there as in the Court of Chancery. 

From this to the hour of a late dinner, the Phoenix became !:s 
resort. There, surrounded by a gay and laughing crowd, Paul cantered 
along, amusing his hearers with the last mot from the King’s Bench, » 
some stray bit of humour or fun from a case on circuit. His conversa- 
tion, ho vever, principally ran on other topics,—the Curragh meeting, the 
Loughrea Seinen, the Meath cup, or Lord Boyne’s handicap ; with 
these he was throroughly familiar : he knew the odds of every race, could 
apportion the weights, describe the ground, and, better than all, make 
rather a good guess at the winner. In addition to these gis, he was 
the best judge of a horse in Ireland; always well mounted, and never 
without at least two hackneys in his stable, able to trot their fifieen Iris! 
miles within the hotr. Such qualities as these might be supposed popu- 
lar ones in a country proverbially given to sporting: but Mr. Rooney 
had other and very superier powers of attrection; he was the Amphi- 
tryon of Dublin. it was no figurative expression to say that he kept 
open house. Dejetiners, dinners, reuts, and balls followed cach other 
in endless succession. His cook was French, his claret was Sneyd’s : 
he imported his own sherry and Madeira, both of which he nursed with 
acare and affection truly parental. His venison and black-cock came 
from Scotland; every Holyhead packet had its consignment of Wels! 
mutton; and, in a word, whatever wealth could purchase, and a taste, 
nurtured as his had been by the counsel of many who frequented his table, 
could procure, such he pessessed in abundance; his greatest ambition 
being to outshine in splendour and surpass in magnificence all other din- 
ner-givers of the day; filling his house with the great and titled of the 
land, who ministered to his vanity with singnlar good-nature, while they 
sipped his claret and sat over his Burgundy. 

His was indeed a pleasant house: the bons vivanta liked it for its 
excellent cuisine, the perfection of its wines, the certainty of finding 
the first rarity of the season before its existence was heard of at other 
tables; the lounger liked it for its ease and informality; the humorist, 
for the amusing features of its host and hostess; and not a few were at- 
tracted by the gracefulness and surpassing loveliness of one who, by 
some strange fatality of fortune, seemed to have been dropped down into 
the midst of this singular menage. 

Of Mr. Rooney I have only further to say that, hospitable as a prince, 
he was never so happy as at the head of his table; for, although his 
natural sharpness could not but convince him of the footing which he 
oceupied among his high and distinguished guests, yet he knew well 
there are few such levellers of rank as riches, and he had read in his 
es that even the lofty Jove himself was accessible by the odor of a 

etacomb. 

Mrs. Rooney—or, as she wrote herself upon her card, Mrs. Paul 
Rooney, (there seemed something distinctive in the prenom)—was a 
being of a very different order: perfectly unconscious of the ridicule 
that attaches to vulgar profusion, she believed herself the source 
of attraction to her crowded staircase and besieged dra room.— 
True it was, she was a large and very handsome won? ie deep, 
dark, brown eyes, and a brilliant complexion had been beautiful, had 
not her mouth somewhat marred their effect, by that coarse sion 
which high living and a voluptuous life is sure to impress upon those not 
born to be great. There is no doubt of it, the mouth is thorough- 
bred feature. You will meet eyes as softly beaming, as brightly speak- 
ing, among the lofty cliffs of the wild Tyrol, or in the deep valleys of 
the far west; I have scen, too, a brow as fairly pencilled, a nose no 


‘Grecian statue could surpass, a skin whose tint was fair and transpa- 


rent as the downy rose-leaf, amid the humble peasants of a poor and 
barren land; but never have I seen the mouth, whose clean-cut lip and 
chisseled arch betokened birth. No; that feature would seem the pre- 
rogative of the highly born; fashioned to the expression of high and 
holy thoughts; moulded to the utterance of ennobling sentiment, or proud 
desire. Its every lineament tells of birth and blood. 

Now, Mrs. Rooney’s mouth wae a large and handsome one, her teeth 
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white and regular withal, and when at rest there was nothing to find 
fault with; but let her speak—was it her accent ?—was it the awful 
provincialismn of her native city!—was it that strange habit of contor- 
tion any patois is sure to impress upon the speaker? I cannot tell; 
but certainly it lent to features of very considerable attraction, a vulga:- 
izing character of expression. 

It was truly provoking to see so handsome a person mar every effect” 
of her beauty by some extravagant display. Dramatizing every trivial 
incident of life, she rolled her eyes, looked horror-struck or happy, 
eweet or sarcastic, lofty or languishing, all in one minute. There was 
an eternal play of feature of one kind or other; there was no rest, no 
repose. Her arms, and they were round, and fair, and well-fashioned, 
were also enlisted in the service; and to a distant observer Mrs. Roo- 
ney’s animated conversation appeared like a priest performing mass. 

And that beautiful head, w fair and classic proportions were bal- 
anced so equally upon her white and swelling throat, how tantalizing to 
know it fall of low and petty ambitions, of vulgar tastes, of contemptible 
rivalries, of insignificant triumph. To see her, amid the voluptuous 
splendor and prefusion of her gorgeous house, resplendent with jewel- 
lery, glistening in all the blaze of emeralds and rubies; to watch how 
the poisonous venom of innate vulgarity had so tainted that fair and 
beautiful form, renderireg her an object of ridicule who should have been 
a thing to worship: it was too bad; and, as she sat at dinner, her 

lump but taper fingers grasping a champagne-glass, she seemed like a 

adonna enacting the part of Moll Flagon. 

Now, Mrs. Paul’s manner had as many discrepancies as her features. 
She was by nature a good, kind, merry, coarse personage, who loved a 
joke not the less if it were broad as well as long. ealth, however, 
and its attendant evils, suggested the propriety of a very different line; 
and catching up, as she did at every opportuaity that presented itself, 
such of the airs and_graces as she believed to be the distinctive traits of 
high life, she figured about in these cast-off attractions, like a waiting- 
maid in the abandoned finery of her mistress. 

As she progressed in fortune, she “tried back” for a family, and dis- 
covered that she was an O’Toole by birth, and consequently of Trish 
blood-royal: a certain O'Toole being king of a nameless tract, in an un- 
known year, somewhere about the time of Cromwell, who, Mrs. Rooney 
had heard, came over with the Romans, 

“ Ah, yes, my dear,” as she would say when, softened by sherry and 
sorrow, she would lay her hand upon her arm. “ Ah, yes, if every one 
had their own, it isn’t married to an attorney I'd be, but living in regal 
splendor in the halls of my ancestors. Well, well!” Here she would 
throw her eyes with a mixed expression of grief and confidence to hea- 
ven, that if she hadn’t got her own in this world, Oliver Cromwell, at 
lenge aye? paying off in the other his foul wrongs to the royal house of 
0’ ‘ 

I have only one person more to speak of, ere I conclude my rather 
prolix account of the family. Miss isa Bellew was the daughter of 
an Irish baronet, who put the key-stone upon his ruin by his honest oppo- 


and encumbered by mortgage, had been for half a century a kind of bat- 
tle-field for legal warfare at every assizes. Through the medium of his 
difficulties, he became acquainted with Mr. Rooney, whose craft and 
subtlety had rescued him from more than one difficulty, and whose good- 
natured assistance had done still more important service by loans upon 


his rty. 

At Me. Dictate suggestion, Miss Bellew was invited to pass her 
winter with them in Dublin. This proposition which, in the palmier 
days of the baronet’s fortunes would in all probability never have been 
made, and certainly never have been acc , Was now entertained 
with some consideration, aed finally acceded to, on prudential motives. 
Rooney had lent him large sums: he had never been a pressing, on the 
contrary, he was a lenient creditor: possessing great power over the 
property, he had used it sparingly, even delicately,“and showed himself 
upon more than one occasion not only a shrewd adviser, but a warm 
friend. Tis true, thought Sir Simon, they are vulgar people, of coarse 
tastes and low habits, and those with whom they associate laugh at, 
though they live upon them; yet, after all, to refuse his invitation may 
be in ill part ; a few months will do the whole thing. Louisa, al- 
though Zong: hee weet and ovareens enongh to see the difficulties of 
ee n; besides, child, the gayety and life of a city will be a 
“al to her, after the aes and monotonous existence she passed 
with me. 

This latter reason he plausibly represented to himself as a strong one 
for complying with what his altered fortunes and ruined este De 
seemed to render no longer a matter of choice. 

To the Rooneys, indeed, Miss Bellew’s visit was a matter of some 
consequence : it was like the recognition of some petty state by one of 
the great powers of E . It was an acknow ent of a social ex- 
latence, an evidence to the world not only that there was such a thing 
as the kingdom of Rooney, but also that it was worth while to enter 
into negotiation with it, and even accredit an ambassador to its court. 

Little did that fair and lovely girl think, as with tearful eyes she 
turned yo and again to embrace her father, as the hour arrived, when, 
for the first time in her life, she was to leave her home, little did she 
dream of the circumstances under which her visit was to be paid. Less 
~ ERee San a honenge, Se. Wes S805 * quit the home of her infancy, 

' the inroads of poverty, a certain air of its once 
greatness still am the broad and swelling lands, that stretched 
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away with wood and ccppice, fac as the eye could reach; the woodland 
walks; the ancient house itself, with its discordant pile, accumulated’ 
at different times by different masters, all told of power and supremacy 
in the land of her fathers; the lonely solitude of those walls, peopled 
alone by the grim-visaged portraits of long-buried ancestors, were now 
to be exchanged for the noise and confusion, the glitter and the glare of 
second-rate city.life; profusion and extravagance, where she had seen 
but thrift and forbearance; the gossip, the scandal, the tittle-tattle of 
society, with its envies, its jealousies, its petty rivalries, and its ran- 
cours, were to supply those quiet evenings beside the winter hearth, 
when, reading aloud some old and valued volume, she learned to prize 
the treasures of our earlier writers, under the guiding taste of one whose 
scholarship was of no mean order, and whose cultivated mind was im- 


, bued with all the tenderness and simplicity of a refined and gentle 


nature, 
When fortune smiled, when youth and wealth, an ancient name, and 
a high position, all concurred to elevate him, Sir Simon Bellew was 


_ courteous almost to humility; but when the cloud of misfortune lowered 


sition to the passing of the Union. His large estates, loaded with debt 


‘over his house, when difficulties thickened around him, and every effort 
to rescue seemed only to plunge him deeper, then the deep-rooted pride 
of the man shone forth; and he who in happier days was forgiving even 
to a fault, became now scrupulous about every petty observance, exact- 
ing testimonies of respect from all. around him, and assuming an almost 
tyranny of manner, totally foreign to his tastes, his feelings, and his na- 
ture; like some mighty oak of the forest, riven and scathed by light- 
ning, its branches leafless and its roots laid bare, still standing erect, it 
stretches its sapless limbs proudly towards heaven; so stood he, reft of 
nearly all, yet still presenting to the adverse wind of fortune his bold, 
unshaken front. 

Alas, and alas! poverty has no heavier evil in its train than its power 
of perverting the fairest gitts of eur nature from their true channel, ma- 
king the bright sides of our character dark, gloomy, and repulsive.— 
Thus the high-souled pride that in our better days sustains and keeps us 
far above the reach of sordid thoughts and unwerthy actions, becomes, 
in the darker hour of our destiny, a misanthropic selfishness, in which 
we wrap ourselves as in a mantle. The caresses of friendship, the 
warm affections of domestic love, cannot penetrate through this; even 
sympathy becomes suspected, and then commences that terrible struggle 
against the world, whose only termination is a broken heart. 

Notwithstanding, then, all Mr. Rooney’s address in conveying the in- 
vitation in question, it was not without a severe struggle that Sir Simon 
resolved on its acceptance ; and when at last he did accede, it was with 
30 many stipulations, so many express conditions, that, had they been 
complied with de facto, as they were acknowledged by promise, Miss 
Bellew would, in all probability, have spent her winter in the retirement 
of her own chamber in Stephen’s-gieen, without seeing more of the ca- 
pital and its inhabitants ne a co etre nted. Paul, 
it is true, agreed to ev ing ; for, alt , to use his own language 
the codicil revoked ihe dale body of the testament, he determined in 
his own mind to break the will. Once in Dublin, theught he, the fasci- 
nations of society, the pleasures of the world, with such a guide as Mrs. 
Rooney, (and here let me mention, that for his wife’s tact and savoir 
faire Paul had the most heartfelt admiration:) with advantages like 
these, she will soon forget the hum-drum life of Kilmorran Castle, and 
become reconciled to a splendor and magnificence unsurpassed by even 
the vice-regal court. 

Here, then, let me conclude this account of the Rooneys, while I re- 
sume the thread of my own narrative. Although I feel for, and am 
ashamed of the lixity in which I have indulged, yet, as I speak of 
real people, sala eihcirt at the period of which I write, and as they may 
to a certain extent an impression of the tone of one class in the 
society of that day, I could not bring myself to omit their mention, nor 
even dismiss them more briefly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE VISIT, 

Ihave already recorded the frst twontyiir ur hours of my life in Ire- 
land; and if there was enough in them to satisfy me that the country 
was unlike, in many respects, that which Thad left, there was also some 
show of reason to convince me that, ifI did not conform to the habits and 
tastes of tose around me, I should incur a far greater chance of being 
laughed a: by them than be if amused by their eccentricities. The 
most remarkable feature that struck me was the easy, even cordial man- 
ner with which acquaintance was made. Every one met you as if he 
had in some measure been prepared for the introduction; a tone of inti- 

at once; your tastes were hinted, your wishes guessed 
ected kindness that made you forget the suddenness of 
the intimacy: so that, when at last you parted with your dear friend of 
some half-an-hoar’s acqnaintance, could not help wondering at the 


towhich you had gone in close alliance with one you had never seen be- 
fore, and might possibly never meet again. enough as this was 
with men, it was still more si when it ex! to the gentler sex. 
Accustomed as I had ang, Wo. rigid Romremen t E 

in female soci nothing i me so much as rapid 
quette in ’ waintance to intimacy, from 
intimacy to friendship. The unsuspecting s of woman’s nature 
has certainly no more genial soil than io the heart of Erin’s daughters. 
There is besides, too, a winning softness io their manner towards the 
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stranger of another land, that imparts to their hospitable reception atone | 


of courteous warmth I have never seen in any other country. 


- visit, but business—————’ 


The freedom of manner I have here alluded to, however delightful it — 
may render the hours of one separated from home, family, and friends, is | 
yet not devoid of its inconveniences. How many an perene ag and 

informe misconstrued its meaning and mistaken its im- | 
— ew espe ring _ aheavy record, and I want tocatch the counsel to assure him that all's 


t How often have I seen the raw subaltern elated with imaginary 


uccess ith a fancied victory—where, in reality, he had met — 
i oe pala aa he % _ pended on one witness, an obstinate beast, that wouldn't listen to res- 


with nothing save the kind looks an¢ the kind words in which the every- 
day courtesies of life are couched, and by which what, in less favored 


lands, are the cold and chilling observances of ceremony, are here the | : } mie \ ' v 
| a gray suit on him, he is the noisiest inmate in Glasnevin mad- 
| house !” 


easy and familiar intercourse of those who wish to knew cach other. 
The coxcomb, who fancies that he can number as many triumphs as 

he has passed 

ductions of a southern clime by their exotic value in his own colder 1e- 


hours in Dublin, is like one who, estimating the rich pro- | 


gions, dignifies by the name of luxury what are in reality but the @ver}- | 


day productions of the soil: so he believes peculiarly addressed to him- 


self, the cordial warmth and friendly greeting which make the social at- 


myself fell deeply into this error, and if my punishment was a | 
one, let my history prove a beacon to all who follow in my steps; 
for Dublin is still a garrison city, and I have been told that lips as | 
tempting and eyes as bright are to be met there as heretofore. Now to | 


mosphere around him. 
wT 
hea 


my story. : 
Life in Dublin, at the time I write of, was about as gay a thing as a 


man can well fancy. Less debarred than in other countries from partak- _ 
ing of the lighter enjoymeats of life, the members of the learned profes- _ 


sions mixed much in society ; bringing with them stores of anecdote and 


information unattainable from other sources, they made what elsewhere | 


would have proved the routine of intercourse, a season of intellectual en- 
joyment. Thus, the politician, the churchman, the barrister, and the 
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“ A thousand apologies, Mr. Hinton, for the unseasonable hour of my 

« Pray, not a word,” said I, “ always delighted to see you. Mrs 
Rooney is well, I hope.” 

“ Charming, upon my honor. But, as I was saying, I could not we! 
come later ; there is a case in the King’s Bench—Rex versus Ryves— 
safe. God knows, it has cost me an anxious night. Every thing de. 
son: we got hold of him last night ; got three doctors to certify he wa, 
out of his mind; and, at this moment, with his head shaved, and 


* Was not this a very bold, a very dangerous expedient?” 

“ So it was : he fought like the devil, and his outrageous conduct has 
its reward, for they put him on low diet and handcuffs the moment le 
went in. Butexcuse me, if I make a hurried visit. 

Here Mr. Rooney felt his céat-pockets, dived into those of his waist- 
coat, patted himself all over, then looked into his hat, then round the 
100m, on the floor, and even outside the door upon the lobby. 

“ Surely it is not possible I’ve lost it.” 

‘‘ Nothing of consequence, I hope,” said I. 

** What a head I have,” replied he, with a knowing grin, while, at 
the same moment throwing up the sash of my window, he thrust out the 
head in question, and gave a loud, shrill whistle. 

Scarcely was the casement closed, when a ragged urchin appeared at 
the door, carrying on his back the ominous stuff-bag containing the rc- 


, cordof Mr. Rooney’s rogueries. 


‘“* Give me the bag, Tim,” quoth he ; at the same moment he plunged 


| his hand deep among the tape-tied parcels, and extricated a piece of 


military man, shaken, as they were, together in close intimacy, lost in- | 


dividually many of the prejudices of their caste, and learned to con- 


verse witha wider and more extended knowledge of the world. While | 
_ ble Friday for which my friend Mr. O’Grady had already received 
_ his card. 

that bent to laugh with every one and at every thing, so eminently Irish, ° 
was now in the ascendant. From the viceroy downwards, the island was | 


this was so, another element, peculiarly characteristic of the country, 
had its share in modelling social life: that innate tendency to drollery, 


on the broad grin. Every day furnished its share, its quota of merri- 
ment. Epigrams, good stories, repartees, and practical jokes, rained 
in showers over the land. A privy-council was a conversazione of 


square pasteboard, which, having straightened and flattened upon his 
knee, he presented to me with a graceful bow, adding, jocosely, “ an 
ambassador without his credentials would never do.” 

It was an invitation to dinner at Mr. Rosney’s for the memora- 


** Nothing will give me more pleasure——” 
* No, will it thongh ? how very good of you! a small, cosy party,— 


_ Harry Burgh, Bowes Daley, Barrington, the judges, and afew more :— 


laughing bishops and droll chief justices. Every trial at the bar, every | 


dinner at the court, every drawing-room, afforded a theme for some 
ready-witted absurdity; and all the graver business of life was carried 
on amid this current of unceasing fun and untiring laughter, just as we 
see the serious catastrophe of a modern opera assisted by the crash of 
an orchestral accompaniment. 

With materials like these society was made up; and into this I 
plunged with all the pleasurable delight of one who, if he could not ap- 
preciate the sharpness, was at least dazzled by the brilliancy of the wit 


there, now, no ceremony, lL beg of you. Come along, Tim. Good mor- 


| ning, Mr. Hinton : not a step further.” 


So saying, Mr. Rooney backed and shuffled himself out of my room, 


_ and, followed by his faithful attendant, hurried dewn stairs, muttering 


that flashed around him. My duties as aide-de-camp were few, and | 


never interfered with my liberty: while, in my double capacity of mili- 
tary man and attache to the court, I was invited everywhere, and 


treated with marked courtesy and kindness. Thus passed my life plea- | 
santly along, when, a few mornings after the events I have mentioned, I | 


» Was sitting at my breakfast, conning over my invitations for the week, | 


and meditating a letter home, in which I should describe my mode of | 
life with as much reserve as might render the record of my doings a | 


safe me Kg for the delicate nerves of my lady-mother. In order to 
accomplish this latter task with success, I scribbled with some notes a 
sheet of paper that lay before me. ‘ Ameng other particularly nice 
people, my dear mother,” wrote I, “there are the Rooneys. Mr. Roc- 
ney—a memher of the Irish bar, of high standing and great reputation 
—is & most agreeable and accomplished person. How much I should 


| 


like to present him to you.” I had got thus far, when a husky, asth- | 
matic cough, and a muttered curse on the height of my domicile, ap- | 


"weg me that some one wasat my door. At the same moment a 
vy single knock, that nearly stove in the panel, left no doubt upon 
my mind. 

“« Are ye at home, or is it sleeping ye are? May I never, if it’s 
much else the half of ye's fit for. Ugh, blessed hour! three flights of 
siairs, with a twist an them instead of a landing. Ye see he’s not in 
the place : I tould you that before I came up: but it’s always the same 
thing. Corny, run here ; Corny, fly there : get me this, take that.— 
Bad luck tothbem! One would think they badgered me for bare divar- 
sion, the haythens, the Turks !” 

A &t of ing, that almost convinced me Corny had given his last 
curse, red thie burst of eloquence, just as I entered the door. 

« What's the matter, Corny ?” 

“ The matter?—augh, ain't I coughing my soul out with a wheezin 
and whistling in my chest like a cree! of chickens. Here's Mr. reran 
wanting to see ye; afd, faith,” as he added, in an undertone, “ it’s not 
ng 78 ae = ee ere that’s his room,” added he, 
with aj umb. “ Now lave the , if lase, 
get a howld of the bannisters.”’ tae alee eee ae 


With these words Corny began his descent, while I, apologising to 
Mr. Rooney for not having sooner perceived him, bowed him into ‘the 
room with all proper ceremony. 


a series of self-gratulations, as he went, on the successful result of his 
mission. Scarcely had he gone, when I heard the rapid stride of ano- 
ther visiter, who, mounting four steps at a time, came along chanting, at 
the top of his voice, 


** My two back teeth I will bequeath 
To the Reverend Michael] Palmer; 
His wife has a tongue that'll match them well, 
She’s a devil of a scold, G—d d n her!” 


“ How goes it, Jack, my hearty?” cried he, as he sprang into the 
room. flinging his sabre into the corner, and hurling his foraging cap 
upon the sofa. 

* You have been away, O'Grady ? 
two days?” 

‘Down at the Curragh, taking a look at the nags for the spring meet- 
ing. Dined with the bar at Naas ; had a great night with them; made 
old Moore gloriously tipsy, and sent him into court the next morning 
with the Overture to Mother Goose in his bag instead of his brief. Since 
daybreak I’ve been trying a new horse in the park, screwing him over all 
the fences, and rushing him at the double rails in the pathway, to see if 
he can’t cross the country.” 

“* Why, the hunting season is nearly over.” 

“ Quite true; but it is the Loughrea steeple-chase I am thinking of. 
Ihave promised to name a horse, and I only remembered last night that 
I had but twenty-four hours to do it. The time was short, but by good 
fortune I heard of this gray on my way up to town.” 

“ And you think he'll do?” 

“* He has a good chance, if one can only 
between bolting, plunging, and rushing 


What became of you for the last 


on his back ; but what 
is fences, he is not a 


beast for a timid elderly gentleman. After all, one must have something 
| —-the whole world will be there; the R 


ooneys are going ; and that 
pretty little girl with them. By-the-bye, Jack, what do you think of 
iss Bellew?” 

“« T can scarcely tell you; I only saw her for a moment, and then that 
Hibernian hippopotamus, Mrs. Paul, so completely overshadowed her, 
there was no getting a look at her.” 

“ Devilish pretty girl, that she is; and one day or other, they say, 
will have an immense fortune. Old Rooney always shakes his head 
when the idea is thrown ott, which only convinces me the more of her 
chance.” 

“Well, then, Master Phil, why don’t you do something in that 
quarter 7” 

“ Well, so I should; but,} somehow, most unaccountably you'll say, 
I don’t think I made my impression. To be sure, I never went vigo- 
rously to work; I couldn’t get over my scruples of making up to a girl 
who may have a large fortune, while [ myself am so confoundedly out 
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at the elbows; the thing would look badly, to say the least of it; and 
so, when I did think I was making alittle running, [ only held the faster, 
and at length gave up the race. You are the man, Hinton. Your 
chances, T should say{—” 

“ Ah, I don’t know.” 

Just at this moment the door opened, and Lord Dudley de Vere en- 
tered, dressed in colored clothes, cut in the most foppish style of the 
day, and with his hands stuck negligently behind in his coat-pockets. 
He threw himself affectedly into a chair, and eyed us both without 


“JT say, Messieurs, Rooney, or not Rooney, that’s the question. Do 
we accept this invitation for Friday ?”’ 

“IT do for one,” safd I, somewhat haughtily. 

“Can’t be, my boy,” said O’Grady: “the thing is most unlucky ; 
they have a dinner at court that same day; our names are all on the list; 

thus we loose the Rooneys, which, from all I hear, is a very serious 
loss indeed, Curran, Barrington, Harry Martin, and half-a-dozen others, 
the first fellows of the day, are all to be there.”’ ; 

“ What a deal they will talk,” yawned out Lord Dudley; “I feel ra- 
ther happy to have escaped it. There’s no saying a word to the woman | 
beside you, as long as those confounded fellows keep up a roaring fire 
of what they think wit. What an idea! to be sure, there is nota man | 
among them that can tell you the odds upon the Derby, nor what year | 
there was a dead heat for the St. Leger. That little girl the Rooneys | 
have got is very pretty, I must confess; but I seé what they are at: | 
won't do, though. Ha! O'Grady, you know what I mean?” 

“Faith, I am very stupid this morning; can’t say that I do.” 

.“ Not seeit! It is a hollow thing; but perhaps you are in the scheme, 
too. There, you needn’t look angry; I only meant rt in joke—ha; ha! 
ha! T say, Hinton, do you take care of yourself; Englishers have no 
chance here; and when they find it won't do with me, they'll take you 
in training.” 

“ Any thing for a pis-aller,” said O'Grady, sarcastically; “but let 
us not forget there is a levee to-day, and it is already past twelve 
o'clock.” 

“Ha! to be sure, a horrid bore.” 

So saying, Lord Dudley lounged once more round the room, looked 
at himself in the glass, nodded familiarly to his own image, and took 
his leave. O'Grady soon followed; whila I set about my change of 
dress with all peal the time required. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BALL. 


As the day of Mr. Rooney’s grand entertainment drew near, our dis- 
appointment increased tenfold at our inability to be present. The only 
topic discussed in Dublin was the number of the guests, the splendor 
and magnificence of the dinner, which was to be followed by a ball, at 
which above eight hundred guests were expected. The band of the 
Fermanagh militia, at that time the most celebrated in Ireland, was 
brought up expressly for the occasion. All that the city could num- 
ber of rank, wealth, and beauty, had received invitations, and scarcely 
a single apology had been returned. 

“Ta there no possible way,” said I, as I chatted with O'Grady on the 
morning of the event; “is there no chance of our getting away in time 
to see something of the ball at least ?” 

“None whatever,” replied he, despondingly; ‘as ill luck would 
have it, it’s a command-night at the theatre. The duke has disap- 
pointed so often, that he is sare to go now, and for the same reason ne'll 
sit the whole thing out. By that time, it will be half-past twelve; we 
shan’t get back here before one; then comes psupper and — in 
fact, you know enough of the”habits of this place now to guess 
pe after that there is very little use of thinking of going any- 
where.” 

“It is devilish provoking,” said I. 

‘ That it is: and you don’t know the worst of it. I’ve got rather 
a heavy book on the Loughrea race, and shall want a few hundreds 
ina week or so; and, asnothing renders my friend Paul so sulky as not 
eating his dinners, it is five-and-twenty per cent. at least out of my 
pocket, from this confounded contre-temps. There goes De Vere. I 
say, Dudley, who have we at dinner to-day ?”’ 

“ Harrington and the Asgills, and that set,” replied he, with an in- 
solent shrug of his shoulder. , 

“ More of it, by Jove,” said O'Grady, biting his lip. ‘“ One must 
be as particnlar before these as a y aub. at a regimental 
mess. There’s not a button coat, not a of your aiguillette, 
not a twist of your sword-knot, Tittle Charley won’t note down; and, as 

is no orderly-book in the drawing-room, he'll whisper it to his 
grace, before coffee.” 

“ What a bore !” 

“ Ay, and to think that all that time we might have been up to the 
very chin in fun. The to-day will outdo even themselves.— 
They’ve got half-a-dozen new lords on trial; all the judges ; a live bishop ; 
and, better than all, every pretty woman inthe capital. I’ve a devil of a 
mind to get suddenly ill, and slip off to Paul’s for the dessert.” 

“No, no, that’s out of the question; we must only put up with our 
misfortunes as well as we can. As for me, the dinner here is, I think, 
the worst part of the matter.” 

“T éstimate my losses at a very different rate. First, there isthe three 
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hundred, which I should certainly have had from Rooney, and which 
now becomes a very crooked contingency. Then there’s the dinner and 
two bottles—I speak moderately—of such Burgundy as nobody has but 


_ himself. These are ‘the positive bona fide losses; then, what do You 


say to my chance ef picking up some lovely girl, with a stray thirty thou- 
sand, and the good taste to look out for a proper fellow to spend it with? 
Seriously, Jack, | must think of something of that kind one of these days. 
It’s wrong to lose time; for, by waiting, one’s chances diminish, while 
becoming more difficult to please. So you see what a heavy blow this is 
to me: not to mention my little gains at short whist, which in the half- 
hour before supper I may fairly set down as a fifty.” 

“Yours is a very complicated calculation; for, except the dinner, and 
I suppose we shall have as good a one here, I have not been able to see 
anything but problematic loss or prefit.”’ 

“ Of course you haven’t: your English education is based upon grounds 
far too positive for that; but we mere Irish get a habit of looking at the 
possible as probable, and the probable as most likely. I don’t think we 
build castles more than our neighbers, but we certainly go live in them 
earlier; and if we do, now and then, get a chill for our pains, why, we 
generally have another building ready to receive us elsewhere for change 
of air.” 

“ This is, I confess, somewhat strange philosophy. : 

* To besure it is, my boy ; for it is of pure native manafacture. Every 
other people Lever heard of, deduce their happiness from their advanta- 
ges and prosperity. As we have very little of one or the other, we ex- 
tract some fun out of our misfortunes; and, what between laughing ucca- 
sionally at ourselves, and sometimes at our neighbsrs, we push along 
through life right merrily, after all. So now, then, to apply my theory : 
let us see what we can do to make the best of this disappointment. Shall 
I make love to Lady Asgill? Shall I quiz Sir Charles Bons the review ? 
Or can you suggest anything in the way of a little extemporaneous devil- 
try, to console us for our disappointment? But, come along, my boy, 
we'll take a canter; I want to show you Moddiridderoo. He improves 
every day in his training ; but they tell me there is only one man can sit 
him across a country, a fellow 1 don’t much fancy, by-the-bye; but the 
turf, like poverty, leads us to form somewhat strange acquaintances. 
Meanwhile my boy, here come the nags, and now for the park till din- 
ner ” 


During our ride, O'Grady informed me that the individual to whom 
he so slightly alluded, was a Mr. Ulick Burke, a cousin of Miss Bellew. 
This individual, who by family and connectious was a gentleman, had 
contrived by his life and habits to disqualify himself from any title 
to the appellation in a very considerable degree. Having squandered 
the entire of his patrimony on the turf, he had followed the apparently 
immutable law on such occasions, and ended by becoming a hawk, 
where he had begun asa pigeon. For many years past he had lived by 
the exercise of those most disreputable sources, his own wits. Present 
at every race-course in the kingdom, and provided with that under-cur- 
rent of information obtainable from jockeys and stable-men, he under- 
stood all the intrigue, all the low cunning of the course: he knew when 
to beck the favorite, when to give, when to take the odds; and if upon 
any occasion he was seen to lay heavily against a well-known horse, 
the presumption became a strong one, that he was either “‘ wrong” or 
withdrawn. But his qualifications ended not here; for he was also 


that singular anomaly in our social condition, a gentleman-rider, ready 


upon any occasion to get into the saddle for any one that engaged his 
services; a flat race, or a steeple-chase, all the same tohim. His neck 
was his livelihood, and to support, he must risk it. A racing-jacket, 
a pair of leathers, and tops, a heavy handled-whip, and a shot-belt, 
were his stuck in trade, and he travelled through the world, a — 
of sporting Dalgetty, minus the probity which made the latter to 
his engagements, so long as they lasted: at least, r denied the 
quality to Mr. Burke, and those who know him well scrupled net to say 
that fifty pounds had exactly twice as many arguments, in its favor, as 
five-and-tweSty. 

So much then, in brief, concerning a character to whom I shall here- 
after have occasion to recur: and now to my own narrative. 

O'Grady’s anticipations as to the castle-dinner were net in the least 
exaggerated; nothing could possibly be more stiff or tiresome; the en- 
tertainment being given, as a kind of ex-officio civility, to the command 
er of the forces and his staff, the conversation was purely professional, 
and never ranged beyond the discussion of military topics, or séch as 
bore in any way upon the army. Happily, however, its duration was 
short. We dined at six, and by half past eight we found ourselves at the 
foot of the meer e theatre in Crow-street, with Mr. Jones, 
in the full dignity of his managerial costume, waiting to receive us. 

“A little ad I fear, Mr. Jones,” said his grace, with a courteous 
smile ; ‘‘ what have we got?” a 

“ Your excellency selected the Inconstant,”” said the obsequious ma- 
nager; while a lady of the party darted her eyes suddenly towards the 
duke, and, with a tone of marked sarcastic import, exclaimed, ‘ How 
characteristic !”’ 

And the after-piece, what is it, said the duchess, as she fussed her 
7 Thenour the grace 

a“ imour artar. ” - " 

The next moment the = a applause of the audience informed 
us that their excellencies had takentheir places. Cheer after cheer re- 
sounded through the building, and the massive lustre itself shook under 
the deafening acclamations of the audience. The scene was truly a 
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brilliant one. The boxes presented a perfect blaze ei 
ty ; nearly every person ute pit was in full dress ; to the very ceiling 
itself the house was crammed. The progress of the piece was Interrupt- 
ed; while the band struck up “ God save the King,” and, as J looked 
upon the brilliant dress circle, I could , 
been guilty of some exaggeration when he said that Mrs. Rooney s ball 
was to monopelise that evening the youth and the beauty of the capital. 
The national anthem over, “ Patrick's Day” was called for loudly from 
every side, and the whole house beat time to the strains of their native 
melody, with an energy that showed it came as fully home to their 
hearts as the air that preceded it. For ten minutes at least the noise 
and uproar continued ; and, although his grace bowed repeatedly, there 
seemed no to an end of the tumult, when a voice from the gal- 
lery called out, “ Don’t make a stranger of yourself, my lord; take a 
chair and sit down.” A roar of laughter, increased as the duke accept- 
ed the ian, shook the house ; and poor Talbot, who all this time 
was ing beside Miss Walstein’s chair, was permitted to continue 
his ardent tale of love, and take up the thread of his devotion where he 
‘had left it twenty minutes before. 

While O’Grady, who sat in the back of the box, seemed absorbed in 
his in and disappointment, I myself became interested in the 
play, which was performed ; and Lord Dudley, leaning af- 
fectedly against a , with his back towards the stage, ‘scanned the 
house with his vapid, unmeaning look, as though to say they were un- 
worthy of such attention at his hands. 

The comedy was at length over, and her grace with the ladies of her 
suite retired, ely the Asgills and some members of the house- 

hold in the box with his excellency. He apparently was much enter- 
tained by the , and seemed most resoluteiy bent on staying 
to the isst. ore the first act, however, of the after-piece was over, 
many of the benches in the dress-circle became deserted, and the house 
seemed considerably thinner. 

“ I say, O'Grady,” said he, “what are these good people about ; 
there seems to be a general move among them. Is there any thing go- 
ing on ”” 

“Yes, your grace,’ said Phil, whose impatience now could scarcely 
be restrained, “ they are going to a great ball in Stephen’s-green ; the 
most splendid thing Dublin has witnessed these fifty years.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Where is it? Who gives it?” 

“ Mr. Rooney, sir,a very well-known attorney, and a great character 


in the town. 
And he does the thing well ?” 


not but think that O’Grady had 


** How good! 

“+ He flatters himself that he rivals your grace.”’ 

** Better still! But whohas he 7—what are his people ?” 

“Every one: there is nothing too high, nothing too handsome, nothing 
too distinguished for hima ; his house, like the Holyhead packet, is open 
to all comers, and the consequence is, his parties are by far the plea- 
santest thing going. One has such strange rencontres, sees such od 


d 
people, hears-such droll things; for, besides having every thing like a | 


character in the city, the ve vest of Mr. Rooney’ t 
ae _— ry gra r ney’s guests seems to 


the least surpri 


playing small plays, nor the bishop of Cork dancing Sir Roger de Co- 
ver ’ 


see: on duty. I wish you had told me. 
yet. Has Hinton got a card?” 
“ Yes, your grace.” 
iin Well, then, don’t let me detain you any longer. I see you are both 
impatient; and faith, if I must confess it, I half envy you: and mind 
you give me a full report of the proceedings to-morrow morning.” 
“How I wish your grace could only witness it yourself !”’ 
“Eh? Is it so very good, then?” 
“Nothing ever was like it; for, although the company is admirable, 
the retry hostess are matchless.”’ 
“ riper en gh : he 
you've quite excited my curiosity. 
they know me, think ye ? a 
my weight and build?" 
* Ah, my lord, that is out of the question: you are too well known to 
assume an incognito: but still, if you wish to see 
nothing could be easier than just to walk through the rooms and come 
Garliee crowd will be such, the thing is quite practicable, done in 
“ By Jove, I don’t know ; but if I thought To be sure, as you 
say, for five minutes or so one might get through. Come, here goes: 
up the carriages. Now, mind, O’Grady, I am under your man- 
agement: do the thing as quietly as you can.” 
Elated at the success of his scheme, Phil scarcely waited for his grace 


to conclude, but s down the box-lobby to giv. 
preven ’ see Sa ; + y to give the necessary orders, 


“ Don’t you think [ had better take this star off?” 

¥ Oh n0, my lord, it will not be necessary, By timing the thing well, 
we'll contrive to get your grace into the midst of the crowd without at. 
tracting observation. Once there, the rest is easy enough.” 

Many minutes had not elapsed ere we reached the corner of Grafton 
street. Here we became entangled with the line of carriages, which 
extended more than half-way round Stephen’s-green, and, late as was 
the hour, were still thronging and onwards towards the scene 
ef festivity. O'Grady, who contrived entirely to engross his grace’s at- 


But come, it is not too late 


I say, O'Grady, would 
Have you no uncle or country-cousin about 


it for a few minutes, 


“Glorious fun, by Jove! but why are you not there, lads? Ah! I | 


of wealth and beau- | tention by many bits of gossip and small-talk of the day, did not permit 


| 


i 


ace to relax and unbend in: thus, I should not be 
to see the chief justice and the attorney-general | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


down to the very floor. 
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him to remark that the vice-regal liveries and the guurd of honor tha: 
accompanied us enabled us to cut the line of carriages, and, taking pre- 
cedence of all others, arrived at the door at once. Indeed, 80 occupied 
was the duke with some story at the moment, that he was half-provohed 
as the door was flung open, and the clattering clash of the steps inter. 
rupted the conversation. 

‘‘ Here we are, my lord,” said Phil. : 

“Well, get out, O'Grady. Lead on: don’t forget it is my first visi 
here; and you, I fancy, know the map of the country.” 

The hall in which we found ourselves, brilliantly hghted and thronged 
with servants, presented a scene of the most strange confusion and 
tumult; for such was the eagerness of the guests to get forward, many 
persons were separated from their friends: turbaned old ladies called in 
cracked voices for their sons to rescue them, and desolate daughter, 
seized distractedly the arm nearest them, and im ored succour with an 
accent as agonizing as though on the eve of shipwreck. Mother; 
screamed, fathers swore, footmen laughed, and high above all came the 
measured tramp of the dancers over-head, while fiddles, Freneh horns, 
and dulcimers scraped and blew their worst, as if purposely to increase 
the inextricable maddening confusion that 

“ Sir Peter and Lady Macfarlane!” 
of the stairs. 

‘‘ Counsellor and Mrs. Blake.” 

“« Captain O’Ryan, of the Rifles’—“ Lord Dumboy’— 

“‘ Dunboyne, you villain!” 

“ Ay, Lord Dunboyne, and five ladies.” 

Such were the announcements that us as we wended our 
way alowly on, while I could distinguish Mr. Rooney’s voice receivins 

welcoming his guests, fer which purpose he used a formula, in part 
derived from ice of an auction-room. 

“ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, walk in. Whist, tea, dancing, ne- 
gus, and blind-hookey—walk in ;” and so, de capo, only varying the m- 
tual when a lord or a baronet necessitated a change of title. 

“ You're quite right, O'Grady; I wouldn’t have lost this for a grea: 
deal,” whispered the duke. 

“ Now, my lord, permit me,” said Phil. ‘ Hinton and I will engage 
Mr. Roony in conversation, while your grace can pass on and mix wit! 
the crowd.” 


“ Walk in, walk in, ladies and——-———Ah! how are you, ca 
this is kind of you—Mr. Hinton, your humble servant Whist, dan- 
cing, blind-hookey, and negus Walk in, and, Captain Phil,” added 
he, in a whisper, “a bit of supper, by-and by, below stairs.”” 

‘“‘T must tell you an excellent thing, Rocney, before I forget it," said 
O'Grady, turning the host’s attention away from the door as he spoke 
and inventing some imaginary secret for the occasion ; while I followed 
his grace, who now was so inextricably jammed up in the dense mob, 
that any reccognition of him would have been very difficult, if mot actu- 
ally impossible. 

For some time I could perceive that the duke’s attention was devote: 
to the conversation about him. Some half-dozen ladies were carrying on 
a very active and almost acrimonious controversy on the subject o! 
dress; not however with any artistic pretension of regulating costume or 
colour, not discussing the rejection of an old, or the adoption of a new 
mode, but, with a much more practical spirit of inquiry, they were op 
praising and valuing each other’s finery, in the most sincere and simp! 
way imaginable. 

“ Seven-and-sixpence a yard, my dear; you'll never get it less, I a:- 
sure you. ’"— That’s elegant lace, Mrs. Mahony; was it run, ma'am?” 
Mrs. Mahony bridled at the suggestion, and replied that, though neithe: 
her lace nor her diamonds were Irish———>“ Six breadths, ma’am 
always in the skirt,” said a fat, little, dumpy woman, holding up her 
satin petticoat in evidence. 

“ I say, Hinton,” whispered the duke, “I hope they wont end by an 
examination of us. But what the deuce is going on here?” ‘ 

This remark was caused by a very singular movement in the room 
The crowd which had succeeded to the dancers, and filled the larze 
drawing-room from end to end, now fell back to either wall, leaving + 
space of about a yard wide down the entire centre of the room, 1; 


though some performance was about to be enacted or some procession 
to march there. 


the servant, at the top 


in ?— 


‘What can it be?” said the duke; “some foolery of O’Grady's, de- 
pend upon it, for look at him up there, talking to the band.” 

As he spoke, the musicians struck up the grand march in Blue Beard, 
and Mrs. Paul Rooney appeared in the open space, in all the plenitude 
of her charms—a perfect blaze of rouge, red feathers, and rubies,— 
marching in solem state. She moved along in time to the music, follow- 
ed by Paul, whose cunning eyes twinkled with more than a common 
shrewdness, as he peered here and there through the crowd, They came 
straight towards w we were standing ; and while a whis mut- 
mur ran through the rvom, the various persons around us back, 
leaving the duke and myself completely isolated. Before his grace 
could recover his concealment, Mrs. Rooney stood before him. The 
music suddenly ceased; while the lady, disposing her jooats 4° 
though the object were to conceal all the company behind her, curtsied 


“Ah! your grace,"’ uttered in an accent of the most melting tender- 


ness, were the only words she could speak, as she bestowed a look of 














still more speaking softness. “Ah, did I ever hope to see the day when 
your higness would honour——”’ 

“My dear madam,” said the duke, taking her hand with great 
courtesy, “ pray, don’t overwhelm me with obligations. A very 
natural, I hope a very pardonable desire to witness hospitality I 
have heard so much of, has led me to intrude thus uninvited upon 
you. Will you allow me to make Mr. Rooney’s acquaintance ?” 

Mrs. Rooney moved gracefully to one side, waving her hand with 
the air of a magician about to summon an attorney from the earth, 
when suddenly a change came over his grace’s features; and, as he 
covered his mouth with his handkerchief, it was with the greatest 
difficulty he refrained from an open burst of laughter. The figure 
before him was certainly not calculated to suggest gravity. . 
Paul Rooney, for the first time in his life, found himself the host of 
a viceroy, and, amid the fumes of his wine, and the excitement of 
the scene, entertained some very confused notion of certain ceremo- 
nies observable on such occas He had read of curious obser- 
vances in the east, and forms of etiquette in China, and, 
probably, had the Khan of Tartary dropped in on the evening in 
question, his memory would have supplied him with some hints for 
his reception ; but, with the ntative of Britannic majesty, be- 
fore whom he was so completely overpowered, he could not think of, 
nor decide any thing. A very misty impression flitted through 
his mind, teat people occasi y knelt before a lord-lieutenant ; 
but whether they did so at certain moments, or as a general prac- 
tice, for the life of him he could not tell. While, therefore, the dread 
of omitting a customary etiquette weighed with him on one hand, 
the fear of ridicule actuated him on the other; and thus he eagerly 
turned towards the duke, ready at any moment to drop dewn or 
stand upright before him, as the circumstances might warrant. 

Entering at once into the spirit of the scene, the duke bowed with 
the most formal courtesy, while he vouchsafed to Mr. Rooney some 
few expressions of compliment. At the same time drawing Mrs. 





Rooney’s arm within his own, he led her down the room, with a | 


grace and dignity of manner no one was more master of than him- 
self. As for Paul, apparently unable to stand upright under the in- 
ereasing load of favors that fortune was showering upon his head, he 
looked over his shoulder at Mrs. Rooney, as she marched off in tri- 
umph, with the same exuberant triumph Young used to throw into 
Othello, as he passionately exclaims— 
“Excellent wench! perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee !” 

Not but that, at the very moment in question, the object of it was 
most ungratefully oblivious of Mr. Rooney and his affection. 

Had Mrs. Paul Rooney been asked on the morning after her ball, 
what was her most accurate notion of Elysian bliss, she probably 
would have answered,—leaning upon a viceroy’s arm in her own 
ball.room, under the envious stare and jealous gaze of eight hundred 
assembled guests. Her flushed look, her flashing eye, the trembling 
hand with which she waved her fan, the proud, imperious step, all 
spoke of triumph. In fact, such was the halo of reverence, such the 
reflected brightness the a gai of monarchy then bore, she 
felt it a prouder honor to be thus escorted, than if the Emperor of 
all the Russias had deigned to grace her mansion with his presence. 
How she loved to run over every imaginable title she conceived ap- 
plicable to his rank, “* Your royal highness,” “‘ Your grace,” “ Your 
noble lordship,” varying and combining them, like a child who runs 
his erring fingers over the keys of a piano-forte, and is delighted with 
the efforts of his skill. 

While this kingly scene was thus enacting, the ball.room resumed 
its former life and vivacity. This, indeed, was owing to O’Grady: 
no sooner had his scheme s of delivering up the duke into 
the hands of the Rooneys, than he set about restoring such a degree 
of turmoil, tamult, noise, and merriment, as, while it should amuse 
his grace, would rescue him from the annoyance of being stared at by 
many who had never walked the boards with a live viceroy. 

“Isn’t it gloriously done, Hinton ?” he whispered in my ear as he 
passed. ‘* Now, lend me your aid, my boy, to keep the whole thing 
moving. Get a partner as quick as you can, and let us try if we 
can’t do the honors of the house, while the master and migtress are 
basking in the sunshine of royal favor.” 

As he spoke, the band struck up “ Haste to the wedding 
dancers assumed their places; Phil himself fl 
arranging, directing, ordering, counterma 
for persons he had never seen before, and introducing individuals of 
whose very names he was ignorant. 

7 , Hinton,” said he, “ only set them goin 
every one—half the men in the room answer to the name of ‘ 


The 
hither and thither, 
g, providing partners 


to 

Bob,’ 

and all the ladies are ‘ Miss Magees.' Go it, my boy ; this is 
& a night for ireland - maee 

happy land, indeed, which, like a vast powder-magazine, only 

wants but the smallest spark to ignite it, is always for an 

explosion of fun. No sooner, then, did O'Grady, taking out the fat- 


test woman in the room, proceed to lead her down the middle to the 
liveliest 


inable country-dance, than at onge the contagious spirit 
flew through the room, and dancers shinee ta from po side.— 
Champagne, served round in profusion, added to the excitement; 
and, as eight-and-thirty couple made the floor vibrate beneath them, 
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such a scene of noise, laughter, uproar, and merriment ensued, as it 
were difficult to conceive or describe. 








—— 
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Picturesque Beauty or tue Oax.—A fine oak is one of the 
most picturesque of Trees. It conveys to the mind associations of 
strength and duration, which are very impressive. The oak stands 
up against the blast, and does not take, like other trees, a twisted 
form from the action of the winds. Except the cedar of Lebanon, 
no tree is so remarkable for the stoutness of its limbs; they do not 
exactly spring from the trunk, but divide from it; and thus it is 
sometimes difficult to know which is stem and which is branch. The 
twisted branches of the oak, too, add greatly to its beauty; and the 
horizontal direction of its boughs, spreading over a large surface, 
complete the idea of its sovereignity, over ul! the trees of the forest. 
Even a decayed oak,— 

“«__dry and dead, 
Still clad with reliques of its trophies old, 
Lifting to Heavon its aged hoary head, 
Whose foot on earth hath got but feeble hold” — 
—even such a tree as S has thus described is strikingly beauti- 
ful : decay in this case looks pleasing. To such an oak Lucan com- 
pared Pompey in his declining state. 


EAST INDIA SPORTING. 
MARVELLOUS ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. » 


To the Editor of the Bengal Sporting Magazine: 


Cape Town, 1836. 

My Dear Friesp—The subjects to which you referred just now, 
are indeed of a somewhat painful nature, but as I am given to under- 
_ stand that some misconceptions exist regarding them, I will endeavor 
| to give you a simple narration of the extraordinary facts that have di- 
rectly given rise to the occasion of your remarks.—*‘ My hairs is white, 
but not from years,” as one of your late Bards writes—though for the 
matter of years I fear I have now but few to look forward to, bei 
egad! I can scarce believe it myself, but when I look back upon the 
rapid strides with which sea time has devoured the past—on the wrong 
side of three score and ten! There is a slight flashing meteoric a 
ance at the end of my nose; but the same cause I aver established this 
phenomenon. I can sometimes feel a gentle quivering of the eye, and 
the right hand appears to have half forgotten its wonted courage—for 
many a time has it of late days treacherously borne the brimming glass 
within an inch and a half of the point (I should write “aperture” I 
think properly) that it was intended to reach when the precious liquor 
has in a most unaccountable manner served to moisten—not the anxious 

late and throat—but, descending, through that almost imperceptibly 
mall space between its once carefully tied and ornamental snowy cra- 

yat unwittingly soiled the capricious shirt frill, that still I am proud to 
say, peers forth from the opening of my fancy waistcoat. True it is 
that these symptoms would betoken the etfects of by-gone scenes far— 
ah! how far, different from that which I am now about to relate to yous 
and to which in very truth, I affirm, are to be ascribed the melancholia 
signs that | am compelled to acknowledge. My hair grew white in a 
single night! nay—lI believe in a single hour, and the other symptoms of 
weakness above mentioned were brought abcut by the same fearful and 
oh! most memorable cause! Even at this length of years that have 
elapsed since then, the very thought of the events which I am about to 
relate makes the few thin remaining hairs that are left, painfully erect 
themselves round my ears and the back of my head. Indeed—I feel I 
cannot proceed further without a drop of that creature comfort that 
| through all my trials—through good report and ill report—has so hand- 
| somely stood my friend.—So now to commence. 

In the year of Grace 1814, my very valued friend Captain. McClen- 
chem, ef the Bengal Army, having suffered much in his health during a 
residence of many years in some of the most unhealthy parts of India— 
to say nothing of divers wounds that he had received at different times 
in actual service, and his life being at last considered sufficiently endan- 
gered, in the opinion of his medical adviser, he was allowed to try, as a 

reprieve, a few years’ short residence atthe Cape. It was thus and 
then that I became acquainted with this truly estimable and zealous of- 
ficer. Our acquaintanceship qui ripened into true friendship, and 
on his partial recovery, having staid away from his duty so long as his 
conscience and his duty would it, he clenched my half i 
tion to accompany him m to Calcutta, that city of , its in- 
habitants so justly call it, and thence to Pollyhagabad, where a relation 
of mine and partner was occupied in superintending his extensive Indigo 
works. I ought perhaps to give you some more detailed account of my 
friend Captain MeClenchem. for he was no common man. At the time 
that I mention, he was evidently thé mere shade—the melancholy re- 
maing of what he had been, viz: a handsome man; he was of a certain 
age, say forty, but— 
“ So iron of limb 
Few of our youth could cepe with him.” 

as your own poet before quoted would say, and said of a Mr. Minoti. 

. was nuw & miserable looking—mind only looking—t 
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Captain Mc hin, 
emaciated, sallow Indian, but without his strength and activity perfectly 
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eundeniable even now, (what must he have been ten or fifteen years befere}) 
He was a herv both ( the battle and sporting field, though his modesty 
seldom intruded his “‘deeds” upon his audience. I can call to mind a 
few of his feats which would astonish you, and would put the presence 
of mind and pluck, (I think this is the word in use among you young 
gentlemen, ) of many a one with a much stouter body to the test. 
I recollect well his quiet way of telling how on wo occasions while 
following in the track of the giant monster of the forests, the wild ele- 
hant, he had temerity to rouse their attention and rage by plucking the 
fair out of their tails! not however without their taking notice of it, and 
that instantly (well they might! I imagine they felt the insult as keenly 
as you would, should any one pull your nose). , Satisfaction was 1mme- 
diately demanded and given, in both instances—i’ faith, one received a 
ball in the ball of his eye—and the other “ one for the nob.”” I shall 
only now add one more instance of his coolness and unflinching presence 
of mind, and as the circnmstance is well authenticated, I have no hesi- 
tation in doing so. At the celebrated defence of the fortress of Hogun- 
ghur, or some such name, when by the way his energetic conduct and 
activity were afterwards so highly commented on in the G. O. C. C. of 
that day, he was observed standing on the breeching of a 24-pounder, 
which had been somehow for the moment disabled, giving direction to 
some gunners who were near him, and pointing with his fore-finger to 
some objects to which he was particularly anxious to direct their atten- 
tion; while in this act « bullet struck the extended finger near the hand, 
and knocked it clean off. Nothing daunted, however, and fearing that 
the newly awakened attention of the men would have been disturbed had 
he taken down the wounded limb—he instantly raised his next finger— 
the reserve, if I may so call it,—and continued his instructions as if 
‘nothing had happened. These instances are sufficient for the present, 
though I could give you a hundred more of the same nature to illustrate 
and confirm the indomitable courage and presence of mind of my gallant 
friend. 











EEE 








It is now full time to return to my story. After a somewhat tedious 
voyage, we reached the mouth of the Hooghly River, and from some 
cause or uther, either from the want of wind, the want of tide, or what 
not, we were compelled to anchor. Cramped up a3 we had been for 
months on board ship, the very sight of land to me was delightful, and 
the temptations for wishing to stretch my legs once more for a few 
minutes on terra firma proportionate. (Had my legs been a little more 
stretched when I was a child, I fancy I should have heen something more 
than 4-11 without my shoes—in my prime as it ia called, as was the 
case!) I had no, intention of going ashore without company of some 
sort, and on mentioning the idea to my gallant friend he clenched the 
thing at once by offering to accompeny me himself. The land was any- 
thing but picturesque, or inviting, being an extended barren snndy plain, 
without stick or stump on it, excepting a few Palmiras, that here and 
there grow up in pairs, as ff for company, and an oceasional bush or two 
of a few inches in height. However, terra firma, to a landsman like 
me, has charms, let it be even such as this appeared, and as the long 
boat was ordered ashore to fetch fresh water, of which we had been 
on rather short allowance lately, we took the opportunity after pack- 
ing up as much “prog and provend,” (this is the expression the Cap- 
tain used,) as we could manage to carry with us, and landed also. = [t 
appeared that by some accident the head of one of the large water 
butts had been stove in, and being consequently useless, was sent adrift, 
and the sailors proceeded to their avocations. Inthe meantime, McC. 
and I, after a reasonable trudge, returned, and looked out for some con- 
venient spot, where we might discuss with comfort our stoek of good 
things} vain was our search, and as a last resource we succeeded in 
rolling the neglected cask to certainly rather an out of the way place, 
and having opened our stores, commenced operations in a very deter- 
mined style under its hospitable shade. 
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Already had the cold turkey poult and ham begun to look remarkably 
foolish; we were beginning to be exceedingly good-natured and affec- 
tionate; the memory of those who were ‘far, far away;’ each of the 
leading branches of the respective families of McClenchems and Von 
Duncks had been individually and duly honored, and we were getting 
on pretty well, if I recollect right, towards the middle of my gallant 
friend’s (Scotch) cousins—when, but I must pause for a second, and ap- 
peal to my staunch friend and supporter—Heavens and earth! that 
sound! will it ever caase to haunt me!—Eiegh! what a creeping of the 
blood I feel even now as I think of it, it was like 10,000 devils with 
colds in their heads, snoring and grunting all together within three yards 
of us. Oh! that horrible moment; how vain in me to attempt to de- 
scribe it! that snorting howl, not loud but deep, awfully terrific and fear- 
ful. Who that has once heard it can forget it! and who can understand 
what it is who has not heard it! However, to proceed. Captain McC. 
who, as I said before, was a thorough sportsman, twigging, (as I think 
you express it), in an instant, that even 10,000 devils would be mere 
jokes when placed alongside of the real owner of this infernal sound, had 
hardly time to shout to me ‘Look gut! by G—, Dunck! mind your eye!” 
and with a bound that would have beaten the once celebrated Hammer- 


— ar. 


smith ghost into fits, he alighted on his feet behind the water butt. 
Agility of this description never was mich my forte,.and it was fortu- 
nate indeed that there was no absolute necessity for it at that moment, 
for I had barely time to seramble as fast as my nature would allow me, to 
the side of my friend, when the frightful cause for our rapid, and I may 
now say masterly manceuvre, presented itself one yard and a half—true as 
I live, only ene yard and a half—no more—before us—in the shape of a 
royal tiger,—I should say more correctly tigress,—as we had ample time 
to satisfy ourselves on this point, as the sequel will show. Egad! Sir, 
there we were—all three of us, with only a cask between ourselves and 
the monster. I think I might venture to say that none of the three indi- 
viduals had ever been placed in such a predicament before. By jingo, I 
can tell you it was no joke—only imagine yourself as one of the actors in 
this scene, and you will, I think, confess that it was anything but a joke. 
How the devil the brute ever got so close to us without our being aware 
of its propinquity, has ever been a matter of wonder‘and astonishment to 
me, for, as I said before} there was not a stump ora stick, or shelter for 
a mouse inthe place. However, there’s the fact. It was quite enough, 
there she was, and there we were also, dodging round and round the cask 
in an agony of despair wfterly indescribable. 














At one time we were in hopes that the ham‘and the good things that | 


lay scattered round us would tempt the brute, even if it was only for a 
moment or two, giving us time for something like reflection and rest, 
but no. She appeared, by the flash of devil in her eye, determined to 
have us in the end, if she waited aweek. For two blessed hours, as I 
live, did the monster sweat us round our cask. Human nature could 
mot possibly hold out much longer. Even the Captain was nearly done 
up—you may imagine then what a state I was in: he acknowledged to 
me after all was over that he could not call to his recollection a single 
instance, where he considered there was so much danger, or when he 
had been so long and at such close quarters with an animal of the fero- 
cious disposition then before us. It was fortunate indeed for us, as it 
ultimately proved, that the brute at last lost evidently all patience, and 
her temper, always irritable, now began to work her into a state of the 
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most savage excitement. Again and again did she stop for a moment, 
as if determining upon some coup de main, which she had not the re- 
solutien to put in force; at last, collecting all her energies and strength 
she made a dash at the cask, with the intent of clearing at one spring 
the frail obstacle that separated us. As our good luck would have it, 
the cask was standing upon its bottom, and the head having been, as 
before stated, stove in, the animal in her endeavors to scramble over it, 
tilted it over, when my gallant companion, with characteristic presence 
of mind, which did not forsake him even at this awful moment, giving 
the cask the little heel that was necessary, completely caged the brute 
under it. This I learned afterwards, for at the moment that the animal 
made her spring, I conceived myself as coop as a dead man, and flung 
myself frantically on my knees, facing my death the best way I could, 
for I did not for a moment imagine my escape possible. 
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Not so my iron-hearted friend, who in calmly awaiting the result, 
showed that inherent cou and coolness for which he had been so 
remarkable during many adventures in his military career. In an in- 
stant he was standing on the inverted cask, and yelling to me to follow 
him, and by Jove I was not long in doing so. 

The sun was gradually sinking in the western horizon, ard with it 


blow within a few inches of the combustibles. Thus were we, to all in- 
tents, as securely attached to our cask as Prometheus of old to his roek. 
After a painfully anxious time thus spent, I at last saw my friend, with 
one foot on the rim of the hogshead and a himself carefully 
with the other, eagerly watching the bung-hole. In an instant his 
striking countenance was lighted up with one of his own smiles, as he 
would vanish all our hopes, for we could see pers of release or { calmly laid his stumpy fore-finger on his lip to enjoin silence, and cae- 


help. We could distinctly hear our impriso enemy growling be- | tiously bending down on his knees, he extended his right arm over the 
neath our feet, not unlike the rumbling of an earthquake or volcano as | side as if engaged in the pleasing occupation of tickling trout; and be- 
she turned herself round in her cage a few inches only below us, but | fore I could well make out what he was about, he made a sudden spring 
conscious that she must be too cramped for room to exert her strength, | to his feet agaim—and in a second had the monster’s tail out of the bung- 
and elated with/our partial success, it was sometime ere the sickening | hole almost to the very root at ove pull—and with the little assistance 
thought occutred, that by our present position we were hardly more | that I could afford him, being something shorter than my companion, 
safe than if we had been sitting over a mine, and a quickmatch in full | we consummated this feat. 
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through the bung-hole, we were no sooner on our legs, than she walked 
clean away with us in spite of our utmost exertions to check her, and 
made directly for the interior, growling and squinting at us the while, as 
if she looked upon us as her own peculiar property, and this indeed, si- 
tuated as we were, we had no immediate prospect of disproving. Miles 
vain and absurd hope—sorely did we miacalculate our respective | and miles did we traverse, dragged along in this infernal manner, the 
» for though entirely deprived of the use of her hind legs, incon- | Captain holding on jike grim death by the tail of the brute, and I by 
sequence of her tail being drawn home (as the sailors would call it) | his. 


and the tigress, we should be safe from her attacks, and imagining be- 
sides that by our united strength we might in the end drag her down to 
the riverside, where we hoped to find our shipmates, &c., and might 
then take her on board ship dead or alive, we cautiously descended.— 
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Icannot deny that I had several times the diabolical temptation (to 
which I suspect most persons under similar circumstances would be 
liable) to bolt at once and run for it, and leave my companion to do the 
best he could by himself. Tam now of course glad that I did not yield 
to this: one reason perhaps for my not doing so, I must confess, was 
the recollection of my friend’s great activity, and through which, though 
I might have got some start at first, he would soon have beaten me in 
the long run—when I must have fallen a victim to the tigress and my 
ownbaseness. A heavy jungle was now in sight. 


“« We near’d the wild wood—’twas so wide 
I saw no bounds on either side.” 


The additional resistance that some rough ground in the neighborhood 
as well as the stumps of some trees that now occasionally occurred, 
enabled us w offer, gave my gallant friend an opportunity for trying an 
experiment, which he had evidently been conning over in his mind for 
some time past, and which, for its wonderful success, I can most 

jienti to any one, who may chance to be placed in 

a similar , and I may ‘say anxious predicament. This was -no- 
than the bold original conception of tying her tail in a 

stout knot sufficiently large and tight, to prevent its slipping through 










esence of 


This feat was indeed a master-piece of courage and 
mind that I imagine, and what is more so does my friend, has never 


been surpassed—seldom I should think equalled. MacClenchem 
has often referred to it himself as his chef d’ceure, although nothing 
was taken by the move. In pulling hair out of the tails of wild 
elephants, as I before said, shooting alligators with small shot, nay 
in one instance with paddy ; riding a hippopotamus, and catching 
elephants with jins, as you would snare p ts in England, are 
merely child,s play to it. The last adventure was a clincher to all 
t 


rest. 
We quickly, as you may imagine, made the most of our weary 
in retracing our footsteps to the landing place, where we had 
left the boat, &c. Fear added strength and wings to me, or I 
never should have reached it—for we had the greatest difficulty in 
finding it. The boatmen were on the point of pushing off, as it was 
nearly dark, and they had made a most ineffectual search for us. 
Endecd, seein the foot prints of a tiger, &o. on the spot, together 
with the wreck of our last repast scattered about in every direction, 
they came to the conclusion that we must have met with a dreadful 
- Once on board, we related our adventures to the gaping skip- 
per, and other listeners, who would hard! give us credit for our 
story, till some of the ti hair was ed upon our hands 
and sleeves. Capt. MacClenchem’s courage and ce of mind 
were applauded again and again. For my part, I became danger- 
ously ill with delirium, &c., during the paroxysms of which the 
only thing that could keep me quiet, (and this too was the suggest- 
ion of the Captain,) was by fastening a thick rope s»mewhat greased 
to the foot of my bed, and giving the other end into my eager 
which I continued to pull by hours together! I ultimately 
recovered, but slowly, and have ever since been the wreck I now 

am. : 


In conclusion, I should state that curiosity indueed the Captain 
to make subsequent inquiries regarding this tigress and the cask, 
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the bung-hole on our releasing it. Accordingly, choosing a favorable 
moment, whena good purchase enabled us to apply our united efforts to 
advantage, we succeeded in effecting this superb, and as it ultimately 


; as triumphant manceuvre ! just as the sun was setting below the 


orizon. It was an awful moment indeed—had the knot slipped in the 
smallest degree, one or both of us must have paid the penalty of my 
awkwardness, in a horrible and untimely end. Again and again was 
it examined, till the Captain at last pronounced it safe—and having in 
mind the well-known effect that similar appendages have upon the 
nerves of other animals—he gave the signali—when we commenced & 
howling and yelling sufficient to have alarmed the very dead, playing 
the devil’s tatto>, with every accompaniment we could devise, (in as- 
sisting at which I risked the safety of two bottles of the most unde- 
niable Scheidam, which by some accident I found in the pockets of my 
coat, ) and finally ‘‘ cast off.” How can L find words to express a tithe 
of rhy ecstatic delight and the veneration with which I looked upon my 
friend, when we saw the good result of his masterly stratagem. With 
one long fiendish roar of mingled rage and fright, she made the best of 


her way off, the extraordinary appendage our screams apparently 
driving her almost frantic, as she sneaked away from sight into the'dense 
jungle. ie 
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but all he ever learned threugh the natives, (for it is a 
visited by Europeans,) was, that about a year or two nome 


cubs were killed in the vicinity, having each a most extraordi 
enlargement at the root of the tail, about the size and form of an 
oyster barrel ; and though he never succeeded in getting, in spite of 
his utmost exertions, any thing more than a very imperfect skin, 
minus the most interesting portion, and a bone that did certainly 
bear a strong resemblance tu a stave, yet he thought, and I agree 
with him, that these identical cubs must have been, without a 
shadow of doubt, the progeny of the tigress in question, and their 
not being captured alive, or recovered when dead, is the m ore to be 
regretted, as, independently of the obviously valuable addition to 
any zovlogical colleetion, they must for ever have set.at rest the 
long disputed greet to what extent the effects of external 
objects on a mother can influence the physical conformation of her 
unborn offspring.” 

I hope this narrative has satisfactorily accounted for the symp- 
toms of premature old age with which I commenced this communi- 
cation. Such a fright as I had on this occasion would have been 
enough to have turned a black man white, much more a white 
man’s hair. The shock, too, to my nerves, has been such as I have 
mentioned. What wonder, then, that my hand should still shake, 
and that my few hairs should still stand half erect, after the 


recapitulation of the awful facts, and that I find a difficulty 
in once more signing myself, 


ours very obediently, Von Dunx. 

P. S.—Poor Capt. MacC. lost his life, I afterward heard, about 
nine years ago, m attempting to perform the above feat a second 
time. The tail of the monster was duly seized, but being a terrible 
‘ man eater,” and mangey, the hair of her tail came off in his hand, 
and the tail slipping through the bunghole, the tigress turned upon 
him, and im at one stroke. 
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New-Dork : 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

It will be perceived that though no music proper, no minims and 
crotchets appear in this day’s Jonathan, there is still music in it—the 
music of pure fun. It has seldom been our hap to present a sporting 
sketch so good as that on the first page, illustrated with a seiies of gro- 
tesque outline engravings. If our rerders laugh as heartily over them 
as we have done, we shall put half a million of people, more or less, in 
instant good humor. Were this a credit paper, now would be pre- 
cisely the time at which to despatch a collector on a tour. As it is 
not, we shall count on a large increase of orders for the Jonathan— 
pre-paid of course. Nor are the tiger engravings the only ones. The 
Stapleton design, by Johnston, is one of the best which has been 
furnished by that artist. 

The Belle of Balleville, concluded in this day’s paper, ends as all 
stories should, with the meting out of justice to all the parties. But 











. for the fear which Virgil Slim had for cub bears, and such “ var- 
_ mint” we might have put the story on the first page; though our 


critical friends, the news boys, insist that the “picters’’ must be put 


_ where they can exhibit them to the best advantage. 


Jack Hinton, the Life Guardsman, occupies a large space in the 
Jonathan. The air and spirit of Charles O’Malley are in it; but 
we confess our own private opinion to be that it will not eclipse 
the personal adventures of the rellicking boy of Galway. When, 
however, a writer suffers only by comparison with himself, in his 


. own particular line, we must concede that he stands very near the 


head of it. 

It will be perceived that large space is given also to the current literary 
and fashionable topic, the visit of Mr. Dickens to this country. Abomi- 
nating all servility and man-worship, as discreditable to the devctees, 
and disgusting to the devoted object of it, we still take honest pleasure 
in giving genins and worth its due. It is too late in this week to give 
the full proceedings of the City Hotel dinner to Mr. Dickens which took 
place on Friday evening of Jast week; but the speech of the guest we 
have published. .The communication which fellows it, bears the initials 
of as true and honest a democrat as the editor of the Globe, or any of the 
correspondents of that paper. 

general intelligence we have little to communicate. The very heavy 

of last week caused much destruction of property, and some loss 

of life, under peculiarly painful circumstances, as will be found recorded 

in the news department. Communication with the East by the way of 

Long Island Sound was for two or three days almost entirely suspended ; 

and one of the Hartford boats, the Charter Oak, was driven on shore, 

‘but the passengers and crew all escaped safe; and the boat, it is believed, 
will be got off without irreparable injury. 

In political intelligence, the prospect brightens for the consummation 
of the business for which Congress met. An immense amount is done 
in both branches, of a private nature, it is true, but still unavoidable, as 
dlue to the rights of petitioners, and their claims upon the country. Upon 
the “Fiscal Agency” there are indications of agreement, but it is doubt- 
ful whether all the views of the Senators and Representatives can be 30 
reconciled as to give us any thing like an “ Exehequer” until the close of 
the session. If done then, it will be carried through at the last moment, 
and by a small majority. The Bankrupt Law remains untouched, and 
the Senate the other day refused to receive a proposition to postpone.— 
There is, however, we learn, a disposition among some of those in this 
city, opposed to the bill, to test its constitutionality by carrying some of 
the cases up to the Supreme Court of the United States. The number ot 
daily applicants in the district for the benefits of the act is small, and 
apparently daily diminishing; but, as we have before stated, many com- 
promises among business men are made, in view of this act, which might 
not otherwise take place. 

An immehse interest is felt all over the country, upon the sub- 

ject of the Tariff, great and important changes in which take place 
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in June, under the provisions of the Compromise law. Large dele 
gations of manufacturers are now in Washington, from all sections of 
the country, representing all manufacturing interests. Probably the 
number of “lobby members” has not been so large on any other re- 
cent occasion as it is at present. 

Two Philadelphia nominees to office are stated to have been re- 
jected by the Sonate—that of Mr. Bradford as Judge, in the Dis- 
trict Court, in place of Judge Hopkinson deceased, and that of Mr. 
Tyson as Commissary. It is intimated in Washington that the rea- 
son of Mr. Bradford’s rejection was the fact that immediately after 
making application for the place, he returned from Washington to 
Philadelphia, and with the aid of S. Rush, Esq., and others, orga- 
nixed a meeting in favor of the President and denounced the course 
of Mr. Clay and his friends. This may be true or not. Blessed 
are they who expect nothing—for they shall not be disappointed ; al- 
ways excepting the readers of the Jonathan, who cannot expect any 
thing in reason which we cannot TRY to give them—at least. 

Up to the hour that we were obliged to go to press with this edition 
of the Jonathan, (on account of our immense mail circulation,) no news 
had been received of the Cunard steamship, due at Boston. Wednes- 
day was her nineteenth day at sea; and it is feared that she may have 
felt the late severe gales. There has been one o1 two instances in the 
case of vessels on this line, in which they have made long passages; and 
considering the unpropitiousness of the season, we do not think that any 
alarm should be felt on account of the delay in the arrival. News from 
England a few days later than our last steamship accounts will be found 
in another column. 

———— — 


WASHINGTON DOINGS. 


In Senate, on Monday of this week, Mr. Tallmadge from the Seleet 
Committee of Finance reported a “ Bill-amendatory of the several acts 
establishing a Treasury Department.” It provides for a Board in the 
Department to be called the Exchequer of the United States; and cor- 
responds in most particulars with the fiscal plan submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, while it differs in others. 

It provides for the appointment of three Commissioners whose tenure 
of office does not depend upon the will of the President alone ; but re- 
quires the sanction’of the Senate to remove them. The issues are based 
upon the receipts of the Government and private deposites, and are re- 
stricted to an equivalent in specie; dollar for dollar, for what may be in 
the Treasury. The institution is empowered to sell and collect bills of 
Exchange ; but not to purchase them, and cannot charge over one and a 
half per cent. for collections. There shall not be more than two agen- 
cies in any state, and specie paying state banks may be designated as 
those agencies. This report was made the order of the day for Monday 
March 7th. In the House on Thursday of last week Mr. Cushing re- 
ported a bill similar to this in its main provisions, but more complicated 
in its details ; and though the printing of Mr. C’s bill and report was 
ordered by the House, it is understood that it will not be acted upon, 
until the fate of the Senate Bill is determined. 

The Bankrupt Law is considered safe, so far as the present Congress 
is concerned, Mr. Benton’s proposition to suspend having received the 
go by onthe question of its third reading. A resolution has been adopt- 
ed in the House, instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
into the expediency of giving the Circuit Courts of the United States 
concurrent action over the law with the District Courts. Another reso- 
lution instructing the Committee to report what alterations are neces- 
sary in the law, was also adopted. Among the other business of the 
House on Monday last, was the adoption of a resolution requesting the 
President to communicate information relative to the state of the nego- 
ciations between this country and England upon the subject of the North 
Eastern Boundary. A resolution proposing to introduce the one hour 
speech law, was laid over, as was also a resolution requesting the Pre- 
sident, and directing the Heaus of Departments to furnish a list of the 
names of members of Congress who have applied for office for them- 
selves since the 4th March. 

The New York Custom House continue to give our legislators a greet 
deal of anxiety. A resolution has been adopted ‘instructing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to report to the House the number of suits insti- 
tuted by the late collector, Jesse Hoyt, and the amount involved, 
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Among the communications received in Senate {from the President 
and departments have been: from the War Department, the proceed- 
~ ings of the Court of Inquiry on the case of Dy Maxwell ; from the Pre- 
sident relative to the proceedings on the case of the Creole, &c.; and 
from the Treasury Department recommending a repeal of the Gold bill 
of 1834. The Globe gives the following as the substance of the Creole 
communication : 


“Tt contained the Secretary of State’s letter to Mr. Everett, inform- 
ing him of the circumstances of the Creole case, as reported in the two 
protests already published ; and also of the grounds upon which this 
Government would rest in her demand of redress from the British 
Government. 

“In Mr. Webster’s instructions to Mr. Everett, he quotes largely 
from Mr. Stevenson’s correspondence with Lords Palmerston and Aber- | 
deen, and argues at much length, and with great clearness, the same 
doctrines maintained by Mr. Stevenson on the general principles involved | 
in the controversy, applies oe principles to the Creole case. ite | 
then urges his reasoys for hoping that the present administration of | 
Great. Britain will yield to enya justness of those principles, and that 
such redress, as this country has a right to expect, will be given. He 
also alludes to the special mission from England, to negotiate existing 
differences, and states the propriety of Mr. Everett's being governed in 
his remonstrance by the nature of the powers given to the Special 


by Mr. Wright from the Chamber of Commerce of New-York for the 
construction of a steam. frigate on the plan of the R. L. Stevens. 


I 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 


The resolutions proposed at an early part of the Session, in the Sen- 
ate, repudiating the doctrine of repudiation, have formed the text of al- 
most daily speeches ever since; and continue still to be talked over.— 
We have noticed that Legislators usually cling desperately to some 
such standing dish, upon which they can make general remarks, but it 
is a pity that our Senators had not some eaijocrahiems importance to 
use as a debating society topic. 

The Senate have taken up the bill passed by the House to repeal the 
New York Criminal Court Bill, amended, and passed it through the 
earlier stages of the legislatien. 

The House are busy with the general election bill. So far as pro- 
ceeded in, the Committee of the Whole have made many excellent 
amendments, one of which is that two of the Inspectors shall be chosen | 
by ballot, and the third appointed from among the political minority.— | 
The bill directs that the towns and cities shall be districted, and the | 
polls be open, in cities from sunrise, and in towns from 8 A. M. to 8 P. 
M. Registry is not required. 

Neither house sat on Tuesday, the anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day. Monday was occupied in the discussion of the public faith reso- 
lutions in the Senate, and in the House with the General Election Law. 

Mr. Swackhamer laid on the table a resolution calling on all the rail- 
roads and canals to which the credit of the State has been loaned, to re- | 
port to the House a list of their stock holders, the amount of stock held | 
by each, the money paid on each share, the debts and demands against 
each, and the market price of the stock at the last sale. It was order 
' ed printed. 

—— 

Wreck anv Loss or Lire.—The schooner Brighton, of Marblehead, 
bound from New York to Norfolk, was cast away on the shoals at Lit- 
tle Egg Harbor inlet on Friday night, Feb. 18th., about 9 o'clock, 
where she sunk in about twenty minutes. The crew had barely time to 
save themselves in the rigging, with what they had on their backs, 
where they remained lashed until Sunday morning, about sunrise, at 
which time they were rescued, after being very much frost-bitten. The 
crew were composed of the following : Alfred Eldridge, captain; Elea- 
zer R. Keely, mate ; Richard Frayer, seaman; Henry Hall, do ;—saved; 
Lorenzo Doane, boy, frozen to death. 

————— 

K> ‘Capital Punishment sustained by the Word of God,’ by Rev. W. 
Patton, D. D., has just been published in a small eeapnip ingen & 
Newman, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets. 


I 
‘Inerrsox’ s Lire Boats, of which we spoke a few weeks ago, have 
been exhibited since in Wall-street, and have called out the hearty re- 
commendation of practical men, well qualified to judge. 


Minister.” 
Among the memorials presented to the Senate on Monday was one 





Tue Heicut or IMpupence.—We were staggered at seeing in one 
of the morning papers of last week, a note from Mr. Dickens, stating 
that he was too unwell to attend the ball atthe Park Theatre on Wed- 
nesday evening, and,at the back of that note, as an endorser, a letter 
from the attendant physician to the same purport. A more abominabie ~ 
insult to a gentleman than this, was never given; and whoever caused, 
or was privy to it, deserves severe reprehension. 

When a drunken theatrical star—(one of those disgraces to the pro- 
fession, whom people choose to encourage, rather than support those 
who are respectable residents among us)—when such a man, after hav- 
ing been regularly advertised; posted, and placarded in advance, disap- 
points his audience, an apology is due to the public. If the erratic phe- 
nomenon is really sick, as may not unfrequently happen, the certificate of 
his physicianis very properly published, to show that he is neither drunk, 
nor aliar. It carries with it, however, the admission that astrology is 
not always unerring ; or in other words, that theatrical stars can fib, 
like Crammles, upon occasion; and that when they do tell the truth, 
they wish the public to know it. 

Now, apply this. Mr. Charles Dickens, a gentleman to whom the 
best are proud to do honor, is complimented by a fete, the most splendid 
affair in its kind, ever got up inthis city; the intention of which (and the 
intenticn alone should be considered in such cases,) was to pay him @ 
deserved compliment. A ricafacimento of this ball is projected, and 
the whole is hashed over again at less than half price. Mr. Dickens, 
who by this arrangement is placed very much in the condition of Niche- 
las Nickleby at Portsmouth, with all the good nature of that hero, per- 
mits the use of his nam- on the bills and in the advertisements, like the 
name of Hervio Nana or Fanny Elssler. 

On the day appointed for this second edition of the ball, he is com- 
pelled by illness to decline acceptance; which he had a perfect right to 
do, even if nothing more than his own convenience dictated that declen- 
sion. The ball managers should, in such a case, have given notice before 
the ball that Mr. Dickens could not attend; but as perhaps they had not 
time, we do not impute censure to them for neglecting to do an extracr~ 
dinary act of fairness. - 

On the next day, in one of the morning papers, appear the notes we 
have referred to. That of Mr. Dickens was perhaps well enough, as 
proving that he had actually accepted the invitation, and then declined 
it, on the plea of illness, which plea, from such a man, all were bound to 
accept and believe. But in New York, a city which prides itself upom 
| having given the distinguished author a triumphal reception, his word is 
for the first time publicly branded, as unworthy of credence, unsupported! 
The certificate of his physician is published, to prove his assertion that 
he was really sick—thus placing him on the same card with those “i 
consciousness of untrustworthiness in such matters leads them always 
produce vouchers when they can. We have never heard of a mere dis- 
graceful insult than this to such a man, and if any friend advised Mr. D. 
to consent to it, we trust that he will beware how he receives the advice 
of such friends in future. It was quite enough for him to permit him- 
self to be made an “attraction” of atany rate; and his good nature has 
been severely punished, by this atrocious insult. 

alii 

Heavy Piuxnper.—Mr. Savage, the owner of a fashionable jewelry 
establishment in Montreal, has been plundered of gold watches and other 
valuable ‘portable articles, to the amount of £2,600. Admission wae 
obtained, by the means of false keys, during the time when the attend- 
ants were absent. Mr. S.. offers a reward of £500 for the apprehen- 
sion of the robbers. 

~ ——— 

Capital punishment, says the Nashville Banner, has been virtually 
abolished in Tennessee, but an act of the Legislature, authorising the 
Government to commute it to imprisonment for life in the Penitentiary. 

7 ES 


{> The Collector has taken charge of the new Custom House in this 
city, with his army of clerks. 
tee eee 
Tue U. S. Steamer Missour:.—The engines of this magnificent 
vessel were put in motion on Wednesday, and fully realized expectation. 
Their quiet and easy motion on a first trial astonished all who witnessed 
the exhibition. 
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THE DRAMA. 


The production of the new tragedy, Nina Sforza, at the Park theatre, 
has not produced the theatrical sensation which was expected of it. 


® Various causes are assigned by the critics for tltis, while it is admitted 


by all that the management have not left undone any thing within the 
resources of the house, to make the piece effective. The stage appoint- 
ments are in the liberal and elegant style which has marked a new era 
in the theatricals of this city; but the actors generally are commended 
by the Press with faint praise. The new tragedy, it must be conceded, 
has not ‘‘ made a hit” in New York, whatever it may have done in 
London. 

This failure we attribute to the detestable character of the plot and 
story of the piece. Nick Bottom & Co. would have been ashamed to 
prevent such a perfect burlesque on the horrific, and nothing but the best 
acting could conceal or make tolerable the odious features of this ‘‘ new 
tragedy”—or rather new version of the disgusting incidents which once 
formed the staple of romance. Nina Sforza, a Florentine lady, of 
whose affections we should be rather shy than proud, is married to one 
Doria, a Genoese, whose attributes are rather better adapted to make 
him shine as a rake than as a husband. He has among his acquaint- 
ance an avatar of Jago, named in the bills Ugone Spinola. Doria, the 
husband, goes to the wars, and Spinola gets up a flirtation between the 
mewly-married husband and a very seductive personage of the other sex. 

Of this infidelity of his ewn procuring, Spinola takes advantage, and 
poisons the ears of the wife Nina therewith. She takes revenge upon 
her husband in particular, and upon the world in general, by taking poi- 
gon, of which she dies. Desperate at his wife’s suicide, Doria, the hus- 
band, gives the coroner another job (if there are coroners in Florence) 
by putting an end to his own life; and as two suicides are not enough to 
give the piece dramatic interest, a horrid murder is superadded. Spi- 
mola, the Jago of the drama is picked off by some of the friends of the 
deceased lady, Nina Sforza, and thus ends this very sad, but somewhat 
rsonotonously eventful history. 

Passages of great beauty there certainly are in the drama, and the au- 
thor has shown himself quite a successful poetical undertaker, in adorn- 
img the charnel house, and hanging flowers on the graves of those who 
deserved to be buried at a road crossing, with stakes driven through 
their bodies. But we ask what possible sympathy can a modern audi- 
ence have with such scenes and characters as are depicted in this play? 
The stage should “ hold the mirror np to nature,” but here the concep- 
tion, plot, incidents and characters are 


aa 





most foul, strange, and unnatural.” 


the old dramas we have sufficient stock of this description, and au- 
3 who write new dramas, should give us something a little more like 
“ the record and chronicle of the time.”’ Curiosity will carry many au- 
diences to the Park Theatre to hear the new drama ; and no poetical 
ear will go away without admiration of the language ; but we do hope 
better things of modern authors for the future. Let Italy alone. 
Speaking of the Park, we would call the theatrisal reader’s attention 
to the fact advertised, that Mr. Barry, of the Park Theatre, takes his 
first benefit for nine years in that house. The card presents variety and 
excellence of attraction erough to draw a full house; and we would 
here take occasion to remind those who attended the representations of 
“London Assurance” and other dramas which have been produced at 
the Park, in a style never exceeded in this country, that to Mr. Barry, 
as stage manager, they owe more of their gratification than to any actor 
in the role of the piece. A worthy gentleman, an honor to his profes- 
sion, and a perfect master of his business, is Mr. Barry; and on the oc- 
easion ef his benefit his friends will have an opportunity to compliment 
him, and enjoy their own money’s worth. We cannot believe that the 
Park will show any thing short of a crowded house on such an occasion. 
The Olympic is bringing down earthquakes of laughter at the new 
burlesque, Richard No. 3. Mr. Mitchell has a glorious opportunity, as 
the hero of the piece to exhibit his pecaliar and irresistable comic ta- 
lents ; and his imitations of different tragedians, as the piece proceeds, 
are rich in the extreme, and highly appreciated by the audience. Night 
after night the house is filled, and as the audiences go prepared to hear 
grotesque fun, they are invariably gratified. 
The Tremont Theatre at Boston has been closed for the season. 
expenses have been ten thousand dollars more than its receipts. 


Its 


Tue American Eclectic. 
Peters, 36 Park Row. 


The place of Rev. Selah B. Treat, who has been one of the editors of 
this work from the commencement, is now supplied by Professor J. H. 
Agnew. This number includes among its articles a Review of Carlyle’, 
Works, from the British and Foreign Review ; an article on Wordsworth 
from the Westminster; a paper on Baillie, the Covenanter, by Carlyle; 
two articles on Chinese Literature; The Ice Period, from the German ; 
“‘ Successive Discoveries of America,” and other papers of imterest and 
value. 


March, 1842. New York: George A 


Cuapters ox Cuurcn-Yarps. By Caroline Southey, Authoress of 

‘ Solitary Hours,’ &c. &c. (1 vol. 12mo. pp. 332.) Wileyés Putnam. 

Mrs. Southey’s last work was published in this country with ‘her 
maiden name, Miss Caroline Bowles. Since that timo she ‘has beea 
taken to wife by the poet laureate. The volume before us is precisely 
that kind of reading that one delights in at twilight, or om a rainy Seb- 
bath—quiet, contemplative, and of a tendency to elevate the' heart of the 
reader. 


Tue Dottar Maoazine. 
pany, 182 Nassau Street. 
Having had the pleasure and the trouble of examining this work ia 

the proofs, we are able to speak advisedly of its contents. The leading 

paper is the “ Belle of Belleville” entire, and that original -sketch 
alone will more than repay the purchaser for his trouble in procuring 
the work. The incidents are natural and easy; the characters are wek 
marked and distinct; the scene is American, and the story contains 
ample material for a paraphrase into three ordinary novel volumes. The 

“ Trish Girl”’—a tale by Mrs. Sedgewick—is one of the most beautiful 

and touching stories ever written; and we could not speak with more 

satisfaction than we do, of the whole work, even if we had not edited ic 
ourselves ! 


I 
March, 1842. New-York: Wilson & Com- 


me 
Trave ts in Evrore and tHe East.—By Valentine “Mott, M. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Much as we respect the author’s medical skill, we are beund to ac- 
knowledge that he has not established any exceedingly overwhelming li- 
terary pretensions in the handsome volume before us. It contains much 
valuable medical, and other information, the result of the traveller's ob- 
servations and experience; mixed up with a great deal which would 
appear to have been compiled from guide books, and other very con- 
venient volumes of reference for the writers of travels. The style ofthe 
book is in many places below even the newspaper standard; while in 
parts the interesting facts conveyed in it, would excuse even more inat- 


tention to elegance than the writer betrays. 
——— 


Lectures on AGRICULTURE, CuEemistry, AsD Geotocy: By James 
F. W. Johnston, M. A. F. R. S., &c. Reader of Chemistry and 


Mineraldgy in the University of Durham, (1 vol. 12mo pp. 294.) 
Wiley & Putman. 


An excellent practical treatise, the publication of which we are truly 
glad to notice. Time was that the farmer was almost afraid of the agri 
cultural hints in the almanac, because they are printed—the time will 
come, if indeed it has not arrived already, when the agricultorist’s library 


of practical works will approach any other in extent and the exhibition 
of talent. 


——— 
Seriats and Macazines.—We are indebted to the following firms 
for the current numbers of their works, to King & Co. for the Musical 
Miscellany; to Curry & Co. for the Musical Library, Encyclopedia, 
Boz Works, and Cooper’s Tales; to Post for the American Magazine, 
Northern Light, Scott and Thiers; and to Carvill & Co., for Jack 
Hinton and the Commissioner; beside obligations to sundry other 
gentlemen, whom we have not time to notice now. Surely every body 
must sing and read when the means of both are to be had so easily. 


a — 
Tue Common Scuoors.—The committee on Arts, Sciences and 


Schools in the Board of Assistant Aldermen, have under consideration 
a memorial of the Public School Society of the city of New York, in re- 
lation to public education in this city, as affected by the bills introduced 
into the Legislature of the State upon the subject, and requesting the 
Common Council to solicit the Legislature to postpene all aetion upon 


the subject, until a joint commission, to be appointed by the State and 
City Governments,*investigate the matter. This request certainly is 
reasonable enough, and should be granted. 
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Hunt's Lrprary or Commerce: Practical, Theoretical and Histori- 
cil. Published Monthly. 

The first number of a new serial issued under this title has been laid 
upon our table. It commences a “Sketch of the Commercial Inter- 
course of the World with China,” reprinted from “Knight's Store of 
Knowledge,” with additions by the American Editor, Mr. Hunt. Al- 
ways happy in the projection of his literary enterprises, Mr. Hunt could 
not have chosen a more appropriate work to commence his Library than 
the one he has selected. It treats upon a subject on which all the 
commercial world are now deeply interested, and regarding which in- 
formation is eagerly sought. 

——— 

Tue Eusster.—We have seen a statement somewhere that Fanny 
Esler is to return to this country shortly. It would appear, therefore, 
that her Cuba speculation does not prove so profitable as she expected. 
Her welcome back here will not be exceedingly clamorous, we imagine ; 
but there is no answering for the vagaries of the public—or rather for 
that portion of the public, who would die without excitement. 


TT 


DEFALCATION. 


Among the lessons taught by the late commercial revulsions in this 
country, we think one of the best will Se the full understanding and ap- 
preciation of the force of the aspiration—“ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” A few years ago, a man could not desire better for his scn than 
that the confidence of the public, or of his friends, should be evinced by 
placing the young man in a position of trust. It was deemed the certi- 
ficare of excellent character, to hold a place of temptation; and this cer- 
tainly would seem to carry the evidence of trustworthiness. But how 
many trusts have been forfeited—how many hearts broken—how much 
distrust of poor human nature has been taught, within the last few 
years ! 

Men who were so firmly counted above reproach, and to doubt 
whose immaculateness even, seemed a profanation, have fallen to a 
depth from which they can never rise again. The very confidence 
reposed in them, the absence or withdrawal of check or guard, has 
bed them from indiscretion to presumption, from presumption to 
guilt. The quiet and joy of happy firesides has been dissipated by 
the harsh but just execration of the public, which has followed the lately 
honorable man home to his domestic circle, and shouted “defaulter!” 
and “‘peculator!”’ in the ears of his wife and his children. * The wails of 
the widow and the orphan for their substance wasted, and themselves 
beggared, have broken in discordance upon circles, in which the cause 
of these evils had moved the loved, the respected, and the trusted head. 
Mothers’ and fathers’ hearts have died within them at hearing the chil- 
dren for whom they had sacrificed their own existence, pronounced 
Jelons by the stern voice of an exasperated public. Who reads the 
newspapers only, and judges of the amount of distress in the world by 
the mere array of figures, knows not the half. The very foundations of 
society have been broken up; and while the honest losers of their sub- 
stance have suffered the inconveniences of poverty and deprivation, they, 
with their consciences unsoiled, have suffered infinitely less mental agony 
than the transgressors who are stricken to the earth by the guilt and woe 
which have fallen upon their houses. 

Where wealth can be enlisted, aome of the consequences which would 
overtake a crime of another kind may be averted in the case of the 
breaker of pecuniary trust; but the wealth of the Indies will not still the 
gnawings of conscience—that worm which never dies. People form a 
wrong estimate of the condition of the defaulter who may escape legal 
punishment. They forget that he derives no pecuniary advantage even, 
from his crime—poorly as any pecuniary consideration could atone for 
fame bMsted, self-respect forever forfeited, and the kindness and confi- 
dence of friends and connexions, forever lost. All the gold in the mines 
of Peru could not make that man’s heart whole again, whose child has 
learned to couple his father’s name with opprobrium and reproach. But, 
as we have before said, the defaulter, when detected has not even the 
satisfaction of enjoying his booty. It has been lost, before he is discov- 
ered; for with all the obliquity of moral vision which leads people tc 
mistake property in their charge for property in their possession, few 
defaukters take with other than temporary views, and with other than 
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the intention to return the spoils. When their fatal mistake is discover 
ed, they are bankrupt at once in property and in reputation. 

While, however, we would mark the distinction between defaication 
and the theft outright, and the removal of the booty, which constitutes 
the open robber ; we sheuld never forget that the first disposal of trust 
funds, in any way exposing them to contingency, is a departure from 
strict moral honesty. A man has no right to consider his resources, pe- 
cuniary abilities, or aptness in speculation a part of his qualifications as 
the holder of a trust. He is bound to keep the property entrusted to 
him entirely distinct from his own; and to expose it to no risks what- 
ever, other than those entered into for, and on account of his trustors. 
The slightest departure from this safe rule, is an open door through 
which thousands have admitted guilt and distress. 

We must return to old fashioned principles—to the ideas of that time 
when the holder of another’s funds, or the trustee of a corporation, 
would not let any portion of it go illegally out of his possession for 
single half hour; when a knowledge, even much less a belief, that if 
he could “ make it right,”’ would not induce a man to forego the tech- 
| nical observance of his contract in the slightest particulars. A man’s 

conscience is the last thing he should dare to take the slightest liberty 
with : and his own personal responsibility should never, by any chance, 
be permitted to take for an instant the place of his legal accountable 
ness to the very letter of his instructions. 





















MgtancHoty Sutpwrecx.—Among the disasters during the late 
storm was the loss of the barque Wm. Fales, of Portland, off Cape 
Neddick, Old York, Maine. Of thirteen persons on board eight perish- 
ed, including all the officers. Of these eight, five belonged to Portland, 
viz: Wm. Thomes, master, Martin Gilpatrick, Ephraim Littlefield, 
Thomas McLellan and John R. Plumer; John Noland and William 
Dempsey of Boston, and Capt. Perry of Warren, R. I., were the other 
three. In large cities like this, the proportion of seamen with resi- 
dences in the city from which they sail, is much less than in small ma- 
ratime towns; and the community of New York are seldom so gene- 
rally called upon to exhibit their sympathy as Portland is in this im- 
stance. In the eight men who found a watery grave probably every so- 
cial circle in Portland was represented ; and it will be a long day before 
all traces of grief for the calamity are effaced from the intercourse of 
the citizens. Captain Thomes has left a wife and children, with whom, 
this voyage concluded, he intended to have sat down on shore. His 
life has been full of the romance of shipwreck. The Argus says: 

He had been cast ashore, foundered at sea, and in various other pe- 
tils that so often make the great deep one vast coffin for the hardy ma- 
riner. In this respect, Capt. T. seemed,to wear ‘‘ a charmed life.” — 
However frightful or imminent the disaster, although no shipmate could 
withstand the hardship, yet HE survived—again to throw himself <a 
lessly upon the deep fora livelihood. We recollect one adventure of hi 
—some twelve or fifteen years since—which at the time made quite 
stir in our quiet community. He sailed from this port in December er 
—— in a brig for the West Indias. A few days out, and she foun- 

ered. 

A small portion of the brig was left out of water—and upon this, hud- 
dled the survivors of the gale. And there they remained looking day 
after day, with staained eyes—over the vast expanse of water—during 
the short days of that dreary season of the year—for some sail to heave 
in sight, to give them succor! Day after day elapsed—and no object re- 
lieved their aching eyes—but the everlasting expanse of sea and sky. 
The small ity of food saved was diminished to a speck. One after 
ancther of stout men, famished and chilled with the weather, fell 
from off their precarious footing and passed away from the sight of those 
behind. Some delirious with suffering, fancied they saw every luxury 
that heart could wish, in the green waves about them, and with a suddea 
shriek, leap into the sea. Still no help came! Those left dwindled to 
three, and two! One hardy fellow clung to life with a tiger’s grasp‘ 
But at last he died ! and there alone, in his frail cradle, Toomes was left, 
His iron constitution had triumphed over all—and he rode alone that frail 
part of his vessel that yet appeared above the wave! 

For thirty days in company with his ship-mates and afterwards alone, 
he clung to this sheer wreck—and then succor came, and he was rescued, 
again to lanch his bark fearlessly on the deep. But enduring as he was, 
and as often as he had with the sea in its every shape of hor- 
ror—it has at last the conqueror. 

I 
ConTRapiction.—The Boston Journal states that no intimation has 


been received in that quarter, that the frigate Columbia is to carry 
out Mr. Irving as minister to Spain. The vessel will sail in a few 


days on her cruise onthe coast. If names are to be considered, a bet- 
ter one cannot be found in the navy, than that of the Columbia. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN, 


MR. DICKENS SPEECH. 


{At the Dinner given him at the City Hotel, on Friday, Feb. 13th.) 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, I don’t no how to thank you— 

I really don’t know. You might suppose that by dint of custom— 
that from the experience you have given me this difficulty has dimin- 
‘ished, has dwindled into nothing; but I do assure you the fact is ex. 
actly the reverse. Unlike that ‘ rolling stone that gathers no moss,” 
I have, in my a to this place, collected around me such a heap 

of gratulation and weight of acknowledgement, that in my power of 
expressing it I have grown more and more unwieldly every hour. 

(Loud supose.) I picked up such a quantity of fresh moss, So to 

speak,—(laughter,)—at a certain brilliant scene on Monday night, 
that I thought I never could, by any possibility, grow any bigger, 

(great laughter ;) but crowded upon that, there comes again to-night 

a new accumulation, of such extent and magnitude, that I am verily 

at a stand still, and can roll no more. (Laughter and enthusiastic 

applause.) Gentlemen, we know from the authorities that whenever 

a fairy stone or ball, or reel of thread to stop of its own accord—which 

I do not—some catastophe was sure te beat hand. The precedent, 

however, stands good in my case; for remembering the short time 
I have before me, in this land of mighty interests, and the poor op- 

portunities I can at best acquire of making myself acquainted with 

it, I have felt it almost a duty to decline the honors which my gener- 

ous friends elsewhere would heap upon me, and henceforth to pass 

through the country more quietly. Argus himself, though he had 
but one mouth for all his hundred eyes, would have found the reception 
of a publicentertainment once a weck somewhat relaxing to his vigi- 
Jance and activity. (Great laughter andapplause.) Andas I would 
lose no scrap or jot of the rich mines of gratification and instruction 
which await me, I know, on every hand, and of which I have al- 
ready derived no small portion, even from your hospitals and com- 

mon jails, I have resolved to take up my staff and goon my way rejoic- 

ing, and for the future to shake hands with the Americans, not at 

parties, but at home. (Long continuedcheers.) And therefore, gen- 

tlemen, I say to night, with a full heart, and an_ honest 


Se — — 


longing and eager io ste him. (Cheers.) And here he sits, (said Dick. 
ens, with all the velocity and volubility of a young * going, going, 
gone,” and slapping Washington Irving on the back, with most ex. 
traordinary Sam Wellerish gusto, amidst most terrific laughter and 
cheering.) And I need’nt tell you that it was the crowning cir. 
cumstance to me of this night, that he is here in this capacity. 
(Great cheering.) Washington Irving! Why, gentlemen, I don’t 
go up stairs to bed two nights out of seven, as I bave a creditable 
witness very near at hand to prove. (Here Boz gave a funny Sam 
Weller sort of a side look out of one eye half round at his wife, who 
sat behind Bryant and laughed; she blushed, hid her face in her 
handkerchief and laughed ; Miss Sedgwick who sat next her, laughed 
immoderately—the Mayor laughed intolerably—altogether too much 
for a Mayor—Judges Betts, Jones, and Tallmadge, laughed hearti- 
ly—we must not say ridiculously, else we shall be indicted, and 
Judge Kent might make a grave speech to Bunkum about the im. 
morality of the press. The parson lavghed, and all laughed, like 
true Pickwickians.) I say, gentlemen, do not go to bed two nights 
out of any seven without taking Washington Irving under my arm 
up stairs to bed with me ; (here the laughter was nearly loud enough 
to wake the dead in the adjoining-churchyard of old Trinity,) and 
when I don’t take him, I take his next of kin—his own brother— 
Oliver Goldsmith. (Cheers.) Washington Irving! And who but 
he wes in-my thoughts the other day as I approached your noble 
city, and when I was looking out for the Hog’s back, the Frying 
pan, and Hells gate, and all those terrible places of renown, that 
were a terror to Dutch navigators, (Laughter and cheers.) Waehing- 
ton Irving! Why, when I was in the birthplace of Shakspeare a 
few years ago, whose name but his was the jirst that was shown to 
me! Diedrich Knickerbocker, and Geoffrey Crayon! Why where 
can we go that they are not before us. In the glish 
farm house, in the peaceful lanes, in the crowded city,8 along the 
beautiful vallies, across the pleasant fields of England, and amidst her 
blessed happy homes, his name above every name rises up rich with 


| hallowed recollections of virtues and talents, and like his memory 


purpose, and a grateful meaning, that I bear with me, and | 


shall ever bear with me, a deeper sense of your kind affection and 
noble greeting than it is possible to convey in words---that no Euro- 
pean sky without, and nv cheerful home within, shall ever shut out 
this land from my vision; that I shall often hear your words of welcome 
in my quiet room, oftenest when it is most quiet, and sec your faces 
and the winter evening fire—that if I live to grow old, the light of 
this hall, and others like .it, will shine as brightly in my dull eyes 
fifty years hence, as it does to-night; and that when my course is 
run, the sympathy you have shown to me shall be called back and 


well remembered, if it so please God, in the enduring love and hon- 
or of myrace. (Loud and enthusiastic applause.) 

Gentlemen, orie other word in reference to this first person singu- 
lar, and I close that thing. I came here in an open, honest, ard a | 
confiding spirit, if ever man did, and because I heartily inclined to- 


wards you—if I had felt otherwise, I should have kept away. As I 
came here without the admixture of ahundreth portion of a grain of 
base alloy—without the faintest unworthy reference to self, in any 
we have ever addressed to you, or in any sentiment I have ever 

erchanged with you, I claim, to night, in reference to the past, for 
the last time, my right in reason, truth, and justice, to appeal to you, 


as I have done on two former occasions, on a question of universal | 


literary interest in both countries. And, gertlemen, I claim this 
justice, that I have made the appeal as one who has some right to 
speak, and to be heard, and that I have done so in the frank, and 
courteous, and good humored spirit of deference to those who frank- 
ly, courteously, differed from me in any, orin every respect. (Cheers.) 
For myself, gentleinen, I have only to add, that I wll ever be as true 
to you as you have been to me. (Loud cheers.) I rejoice in your 
enthusiastic approval of the creatures of my fancy; your enlightened 
care for the happiness of the many—your tender and gentle regard 
for the afflicted and helpless—for the correction and improvement of 
the bad, and the encouragement and solace of the good—the edu- 
cation and advancement of every member of society. (Great Cheer- 
ing.) My constant and unceasing devotion to the end of my life to 
those ends, and to every other object, to the extent of my humble 
capacity, having the common good in view, shall prove to you, that 
in this respect, at least, you do not mistake me, and that the light 
you shed around my hearth was not unworthily bestowed. (Cheers.) 
And now that I have said this much, in reference to myself, let me 


have the gratification I have long expected, of saying a few words | 


in reference to somebody else. (Laughter.) 


There is, in this city, a gentleman, who, at the conclusion of one 
of my books—and I well remember that it was the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop,”—wrote to me in England a letter, so generous, so affection- 
ate, so manly, that if I had writteu that book under every circum- 
stance of cendrentngy» discouragement and difficulty, instead of 
with everything to cheer and urge me on, I should have found on 
its ron de: ‘best and happiest reward. (Cheers.) I answered 
him and heanswered me, (laughter,) and so we kept on shaking hands 
autographically, (laughtcr,) until I came here on Saturday night, 


| 


will continue to be hallowed in those bright and innocent sanctuaries, 
until the last click of the clock of time. (‘Tremenduous cheering.) 
If we go into the country, are there no Bracebridge Halls in exis- 
tence? If we visit the crowded city, has Little Britain never had a 
chronicler? Is there no Boar’s Head in Eastcheap? Why, gentle- 
men, when Mr. Crayon left England, he left sitting in the small back 
parlor of a certain public house near that very Boar’s Head a man 
of infinite wisdom, with a red nose, and an oiled skin hat, who was 
sitting there when I came away. Yes, gentlemen, it was the same 
man—not a man that was very like him—but the self same man— 
his nose in an immortal redness, and his hat in an undying glaze ! 
(Boz said this with such inimitable naivete and humor, that the 
whole company, ladies and all, including Wasington Irving, were 
literally convulsed with laughter.) Why, Mr. Crayon was also on 
terms of intimacy, in a certain village near that same Bracebridge 
Hall, with a certain radical fellow, who went very much out at el- 
bow, with his hat stuffed full of ould newspapers. hy, gentlemen, 
Iknew the man. (Laughter.) He’s there to this very hour, with 
the newspapers in his hat, very much to the dissatisfaction of Mr. 
Tibbets the elder. (Great laughter.) 


“ Gentlemen, leaving the town and rustic life of London, and for. 
getting fora moment, if any body can the ‘ Pride of the Village,’ 
and the ‘ Broken-Heart,’ let us cross the waters again; and ask who 
has associated most with the Italian Post House, and the Bandits of 
the Pyrennees 2? When the traveller is lighted to his chamber, along 
dark, echoing, and‘spacious corridors, very gloomy and very cold,— 
when he has sat down by the fire to watch the graduaal change of 
his room from misery to comfort, and has drawn his curtains, such as 
they are, moth eaten and mouldy, over the window—think of all the 
ghost stories that ever he has read or been told, until the thick com- 
ing fancies crowd around and in upon his brain—who is it that he 
thinks of at such a time? Why, Washington Irving. (Cheers.) 
Go further away still, to the Moorish Fountain, sparkling in the full 
moonlight, with a few water carriers and village gossips, lingering 
about it still for its refreshing coolness, and the voices of others go- 
ing to the village dying away in the distance like bees. Who, at 
such an hour, takes his silent stand beside the traveller, and points 
with his magic wand to the walls ef the Alhambra? Who awakens 
in every cave, the echoing music, the tread of many twinkling feet, 
the sweet sound of cymbals, the rattling clang of armor, the tramp 
of mailed men, and bids all those Moors who for centuries have slept 
a dreamless sleep, within the earth, and watched unwinkingfy for 
the buried treasure—who bids them start up—and walk in grim ar- 
ray before his eyes? (Loud Cheers.) Or leaving this, who leaps 
with Columbus into his gallant ship—who stands beside him on the 
main—and waves the flag of Spain? And who, again to come to 
your own coast, is fit company for the bucanneers, and the money- 
diggers? Or who fit to accompany Rip Van Winkle in his fearful 
joumey to the mountain, where the uncouth men did play at nine 
pins on that thundery afternoon ? (Roars of laughter.) hat pen 
but his could call such spirits from the vast deep—make them come, 
too, at his call—peopling those Catskill mountains, until they seem 
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as much a part of them as any crag that frowned, or torrent that 
ever darted headlong from their heights? (Cheers.) But gentle- 
men this isa most us theme for me; for I have been in. 
ted with these people, I am sorry to say, from my boyhood ; my 
glass slipper is on me still. I will conclude, then; by giving a senti- 
men appropriace in such a company as Bryant pons | Halleck 
ppose, [ musn’t mention—I will give 
The Literature of America—she well knows how to honor her 
own literature, and to do honor to that of other lands, when she cho- 
ses Washington Irving as her representative in the Country of Cer- 
vantes. 
On Thursday, Mr. Dickens dined with a party of about fifty or sixty 
gentlemen at the Astor House, but we have seen no report of the pro- 


ceedings. For this day we close our “Boz Department” with the fol- 
lowing favor received from a correspondent :— 


BOZ AND DEMOCRACY. 


Is it not your fortune, reader, occasionally, in your path through life, 
to meet with one whose custom it is to look alway upon the dark points 
of a picture—to seek out faults, and where they do not really exist, to 
fancy them—whose disposition is sour and whose soul seems anxious to 
condemn all that other people praise? A man of this description is to 
cheerfulness and soul-confidence what a cloud is to the sun. Malignant 
and envious, he would rob a patriot of his countrymen’s love—a saint of 
his reverence—a glorious writer of his well-deserved fame. 

The Washington Globe discourseth after the following manner: 


“If to delineate the human character in its lowest stage of ignorance, 
vice and degradation, and give it the most unbounded scope in every 
species of wickedness and crime, is to be a Democratic writer, then most 
assuredly Mr. Dickens is emphatically one. He has exhibited human 
nature in its naked, ragged deformity, reecking with vice and pollution ; 
as ignorant as wicked, and absolutely below the standard of the very 
beasts of the field. He has made his exhibitions of human character 
more disgusting and abhorrent, by a degree of brutal ignorance and stu- 
pendous depravity, which constitute, in their combination, a spectacle so 
absolutely and exclusively hateful, as to absorb all consideration of the 
means by which this miserable desecration of humanity was produced, 
and all sympathy for the brutes who to us, as it were, misrepresent their 
fellow creatures. Incidentally, these spectacles may connect themselves 
in our minds, with the means by which this extremity of vice and igno- 
rance was produced, but the overwhelming feeling is that of disgust and 
abhorrence. There are physical diseases, so revolting to the senses, as 
to’convert pity into sickening disgust, and there is a degree of moral 
corruption and wickedness which annihilates all sympathy. 

To call this the literature of Democracy is to make Democracy as 
brutal as this gentieman has been pleased to represent it in his native 
country. It may suit there, where it has perhaps its prototypes, so nu- 
merous as to constitute a class, but it does not actually belong to the 
United States, nor is it applicable to the state of society in this country. 
Such a school of literature can only aid the course and progress of vice 
among us, by placing before the already degraded, examples of new 
modes of wickedness, with which they were hitherto unacquainted, and 
degrees of degradation of which they never had any perception, until 
they became so conspicuous in the polite and fashionable literature of the 
day. The extraordinary cheapness with which these works have been 
got up among us, and the allurements they present in a series of embel- 
lishments corresponding with the grossness of the scenes they are in- 
tended to illustrate, have given them a general circulation among those 
classes most likely to overlook the latent imperceptible moral, if any 
such exists, and to concentrate their attention on those broad carica- 
tures of wickedness, whieh ar? too often represented by the author in 
combination with ludicrous circumstances, admirably calculated to 
make those who have no very distinct notions of right and wrong, con- 
sider the whole an excellent joke, worthy of all imitation. 

“T cannot, for my part, comprehend how a writer can be fairly entitled 
to the credit of being the champion of that class of mankind which he 
pictures in colors so revolting to our feelings and sympathies ; nor by 
what process of induction this intimate association with this perpetual 
conte mplation of all the varieties of extreme degradation, coupled with 
a boundless latitude of crime, can be converted into a schvol of morals. 
If this is indeed the tendency of such contemplations and associations, 
let us send our children to bridewells and penitentiaries for their educa- 
tion, and to the quarter sessions for lessons of morality. Indeed it 
seems to me that Mr. Dickens’s moral writings are very much on a par 
with Le Boeuf"s great moral picture of Adam and Eve, in the moment 
of being tempted by the serpent. They were represented as large as 
life, perfectly naked, the female in the attitude of a lascivious courtesan, 
tempting a bashful youth; and if the artist had not fortunately be- 
thought himself of calling it a great moral picture, no decent female 
would have dared to visit its exhibition. At this rate, I should not be 
at all surprised at seeing some strenuous amateur writing a criticism 
to prove the displays of Fanny Elssler a great moral spectacle.” 


The above is evidently the offering of uo unpractised hand. I wish 


I could speak as favorably of the author’s appreciation of merit, and of 
his candor and judgment. 
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~-A* pa. Ve writer,” I take it, is one, the tendency of whose pa- 
ges is, to destroy those old land-marks which pride and fashion have set 
_up, making impassable distinctions between the brethren of the Great 
Family—to render in their deformity before us the tyranny of partial 
laws—to show us the practical workings of the thousand distortions en- 
grafted by custom upon our notions of what justice is—to make us love 
our fellow-creatures, and own that although social distinctions place 
others far higher or far lower than we, yet are human beings alike, as 
links of the same chain; one whose lines are imbued, from preface to 
finis, with that philosophy which teaches to pull down the high and 
bring up the low. I consider Mr. Dickens to be a democratic writer. 
The mere fact of a man’s delineating human character in its lowest 
stages of degradation, and giving it unbounded scope in every species 
of wickedness, proves neither his “ democracy” nor its opposite. If it 
be done in such a way, as that a kind of charm is thrown all the time 
around the guilty personage described—in such a way that excuses and 
palliations for his vice are covertly conveyed, every now and then—such 
writings, most assuredly, would have no fair claim to rank among “the 
literature of democracy.” But when these specimens of naked, ragged 
deformity, as ignorant as wicked, are drawn out before us, and sur- 
rounded with their fit accompaniments, filth and darkness, and the deep- 
est discomfort—when crime is pourtrayed,mever so that by any possibility 
the reader can find the slightest temptation to goand do likewise—when 
we see how evil doing is followed by its sure and long and weary pun- 
ishment—when our minds are led to the irresistible conclusion that ini- 
quity is loathsome, and by the magic of the pen-painter, have his pic- 
tures so stamped upon them that we ever after associate depraved 
actions with lowness and the very vulgarity of pollution—in such case, 
I say, the deltneations of life in its lowest aspect, and even characterised 
by grossest ignorance and brutality, do not militate against their author’s 
claim for admiration from all true democrats. And, then, the effect of 
the contrast which Mr. Dickens seems fond of forcing us to make be- 
tween these wicked ones, and the beings of purity and truth whom he 
also draws with a master hand! How he brings these characters toge- 
ther, and places them side by side, and makes them play into each 
other’s hands, as it were, for the purpose of bringing out their distinc- 
tive traits! He not only teaches his readers to abhor vice, but he ex- 
hibits before them, for imitation, examples of the beauty of honesty— 
not as in the abstract style of the essayist, or the lofty dreams of the 
poet—but by examples that every one can copy, examples tin familiar 
life, that come home to us all. Who ia not in love with truth when he 
follows, through trouble, poverty, and temptation, a little child that 
never swerves, but in its simplicity conducts as though there were no 
such thing as falsehood 2? What impropriety is there in the process of 
induction which calls that a school of morals—where the pupil seés 
mapped out before him the parish boy’s progress through sin and igno- 
rance—resisting the tempter when yielding would have procured ease— 
steadily holding to the truth at all risks—living like an angel of light 
amid spirits of darkness—never giving up, though often his prospects 
seemed desperate—and being rewarded, at last, with prosperity ? 


The writer in the Globe thinks that the spectacles of misery pictured 
in the Boz novels constitute a combination so exclusively hateful, as to ab- 
sorb all consideration of the means which produce them, and all sym- 
pathy for the performers themselves. Did not the writer in the Globe, 
when he read the graphically drawn and deeply colored picture of the 
life led by Oliver Twist and his mates in the poor house, and of all the 
transactions there,—anrd of the conduct of those who had to do with the 
institution—did he not have some reflections upon the evils of such a 
state of society as led to the existence of these things? When he read 
of Squeers and Do-the-boys hall, did he not entertain the most distant 
idea of how such a boarding-school system, if prevalent,"might be rooted 
out, by thus showing it up? 

The critic in the Globe compares Mr. Dickens’ portraitures to the 
exhibition of those physical diseases so revolting to the senses as to 
create nothing but horror and sickening disgust. I suppose that in order 
to please our critic, a writer must speak mincingly, and with much de- 
licacy lest he should introduce a vigorous turn or idea, which yould of- 
fend him for its grossness. I fear me he is too dainty. Such exquisite 
sensitiveness—such affectation of being overcome by the strength of des- 
cription in the novelist—such refined horror at some fancied overstepping - 
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of the limits wherein an author should confine himself, if he aspires to 
please the polite taste—bespeak the literary fop, much more than they 
mark a man really fit to measure the length and breadth of that genius 
he so maligns. Besides, Mr. Dickens makes a sparing use of these strong 
features. The criticism in the Globe seems imbued throughout with the 
notion that the Boz works tell of nothing but the horrible and the 
awful—of desperate crime, and sensual vice. Surely it is not so. 
Boz is not altogether a feeder upon Newgate Calendars, and Police 
Reports, and whatever else reflects from the mind of him who looks 
thereon a sombre and a sorrowful hue. Tickwick, and the Wellers, 
and the Fat Boy, forbid! Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness—Kit, and 


.pony—Miggs and Joe Willett, condemn the imputation! And thy 


sweet face, Kate Nickleby,—and thy Christian nature, Cheerbyle bro- 
thers—and thou, poor Nell—and thou, G. Varden—repel the slander ! 

The familiarity with low life wherein Mr. Dickens places hie readers, 
isa wholesome familiarity. For those moving in a kindred sphere it is 
wholesome, because it holds’ out to them continually the spectacle of 
beings of their own grade, engaged either in worthy actions which are 
held up to emulation, and shown to be rewarded both in themselves and 
im their results—or engaged in avoeations of guilt which in themselves 
and their results are fearful, and only to be thought of with shuddering. 
For the richer classes this farfiliarity is wholesome because they are 
taught to feel, in fancy, what poverty is, and what thousands of fellow- 
creatures, as good as they, toi! on year after year, amid discouragements 
and evils, whose bare relation is enough to make the hearer heart-sick. 
The rich cannot taste the distresses of want from their own experience; 
it is something if they are made to do so through the power of the pen. 

He eannot comprehend, this critic tells us, how a writer can be called 
the champion of that class of mankind which he pictures in colors so re- 
volting. A good parent or teacher sometimes has to lay before those 
whom he would reform, the strong, naked, hideous truth. But Mr. 
Dickens never maligns the poor. He puts the searing iron to wicked- 
ness, whether among poor or rich; and yet when he describes the guilty, 
poor and oppressed man, we are always in some way reminded how muche 
need there is that certain systems of law and habit which lead to this 
poverty and consequent crime, should be remedied. 

I would say more, but my limits prevent me. I cannot, however, close 
this paper, without alluding once more, as in the beginning of the arti- 
cle, to those men who are always prone to carping and detraction. Mr. 
Dickens’s charming manners, his modesty, his freedom from haughti- 
ness, his Zoveadle nature, his pleasant tenor of mind, as displayed in his 
personal conduct—might, it would seem, ‘have saved him from those 
snappish and sour flings which some of the third-rate editorial fry are 
indulging intoward him. There are men among us with that unfortu- 
nate disposition—unfortunate as well for themselves as for those who 
have any intercourse with them—which picks out by preference every 
chance to snarl, and bite, and find fault. Honor paid toa fellow-crea- 
ture is hateful to them: they turn pale with envy and malignance. 

As I think that my humble lance, wielded in defence of Mr. Dickens, 
may meet the sight ef that gentleman himself, I cannot lose the eppor- 
tunity of saying how much I love and esteem him for what he has taught 
me through his writings—and for the genial influence that these writings 
spread around them wherever they go. Never having seen Boz in the 
body, we have yet had many a tete-a-tete. And I cannot tamely hear 
one whom I have long considered as a personal friend, and as a friend to 
his species, thus falsely and uncharitably, and groundlessly attacked. 

W. W. 
iit 

Lierty oF tHe Press.—The London Times, having at great ex- 
pense, exposed the gigantic operations of a nest of bank swindlers on 
the contineat of Europe, the leading commercial men of England have 
subscribed £3,000 to what is termed “‘ The Times Testimonial.” - It 
was at first proposed to purchase a service of plate, but the property of 
the Times being held in shares, the proposition was abandoned, and it 
was intended to give the money to the proprietors, to be divided among 
them as theychose. The gentlemen, however, as might be supposed of 
gentlemen, declined to accept it. 

It is new proposed that £2,000, 3 per cent. Consgls should be pur- 
chased, the dividends of which to be devoted annually to some College 
in Oxford or Cambridge, £50 thereof to be awarded to the three most 
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successful candidates in a Latin Essay, to be called‘ The Times Prive 
Essay,” on the Liberty of the Press, and the remaining £10 to be de- 
voted to the printing and circulating of the successful Essays. The pio- 
prietors of this mighty public instructor have given in their adhesion to 
this suggestion, and grgcefully admitted that: “ The keen appreciation 
of passing events, rapidity of judgment, experience and practical know- 
ledge of the press, might both give and receive advantage by contact 
with the more abstract and philosophical thought, the more settled aad 
animpassioned judgment of the Universities.” 
—— i 


“RELIEF” NOTES. 


The “ key-stone State’’-—Pennsylvania—has the most anenviable repu- 
tation of any State in the confederacy. Philadelphia is the point 
which stands highest in this unlucky eminence ; but the influence of that 
city upon the whole state, and upon the Legislature thereof, has been 
such as to bring the country banks, and the State Legislature into a 
share of the unpleasant common fame of the city. Several of the finan- 
cial measures or the state government, deliberately resolved upon, have 
been of u character which is absolutely burlesque. 

Among these unwise measures, was the paseage of what is called the 
“ relief law,” and which should have been entitled “‘ An act to postpone 
financial honesty, indefinitely.” This act permits, and authorises the 
banks to issue money upon State Stocks, that is money redeemable, not 
in the cash realised for the sale of state stocks, but im the state scrip 
itself, at par. Now, through mismanagement, the depression of the 
times, and the unprofitableness of the Pennsylvania public works as a 
whole, the State Stocks happen to be somewhere abyut a discount of 
fifty per cent from their nominal value. Consequently these “ Relief 
Notes” sell at nearly the same market price as Pennsylvania Stocks, 
and a five dollar note of this description is worth only from two to three 
dollars. 

We take up the subject at this time to advise our country friends that 
we cannot accept these notes in payment for subscriptions, except in 
cases where the persons remitting them authorise us to sell them at the 


| New York market price, and credit the proceeds only upon our books. 


— 


The publications issued from this office are sent out at too cheap a rate 
to bear a deduction of forty per cent. from their subscription price. On 
the other hand, we do not feel at liberty to charge our friends with the dis- 
count, without their express permission or instruction; and we therefore, 
in all cases where such notes are remitted to us, with the intent that 
they shall be received at their face, return them to the persgns re- 
mitting. 


———$— 

Tue Amertcan Navy —Our readers will be pleased to find among 
the bills now before Congress, one providing for the esta»lishment of the 
additional ranks of Admiral, Vice Admiral and Rear Admiral in the 
Navy of the United States. We trust that the bill,as it can hard- 
ly be construed to interfere with any of the"political hobbies of the day, 
will be allowed to pass both houses. It need not require much elabora- 
tion, argument, or speech making ; for there is certainly no more reason 
that we should not have the rank of Admiral in the Navy, than there is 
against the existence if any higher office than that of Captain in the 
Army. 

—— i 

Besiecep.—About five hundred ladies of Montpelier, Vt., recently 
adlressed a petition to Major Kelsey, innkeeper in that village, urging 
him to repudiate alcohol and all that it inherits. The Major took but 
little time to consider, and answered that he would do so cheer- 
fully ! 

eee 

Taxinc Wincs.—During the late gales a gentleman in Bangor had 
his coat skirt blown up, causing his pocket-boek to fall out. It contain- 
ed about $175 in bills, which were instantly scattered by the wind- 
Thus far only $37 have been recovered. This was a literal verification of 
scripture. 


——— 

Mr. Cray.—This gentleman has decided positively to retire from the 
U.S. Senate. On Friday last he despatched a letter to the Governor 
of Kentucky, announcing his resignation, to take place on the 31st of 


March next. . There is no possible room for doubt that Mr. Crittenden 
will be elected to fill the vacancy. 
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GRAND TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL. 

‘The Temperance Festival, of the Washington and other societies, which 
took place in the Hall over the Centre Market, on Tuesday night, was a 
perfect jam. We can offer no-estimate of the number of persons present 
but as the Hall is the largest in the city, and its utmost capacity wa, 
tested, the reader may readily judge that few larger meetings, under 
cover, were ever assembled in this country. 4 

The music was good, and the songs, it is the testimony of all who were 
present, were spirit-stirring. The enthusiasm of all present—and all 
who could sing joined in the songs, which were adapted to popular and 
well known tunes—gave the exercises the soul of harmony, whatever 
technical departure a hypercritic might have noticed. The banners, de- 
corations, &¢. were all in excellent taste ; but the banners of the Wash. 
ington Total Abstinence Society, and of the Chelsea Temperance Soci- 
ety, were particularly noticed as exceedingly beautiful and appropriate 
in design. The following were the regular toasts, announced by the 
aoe an where the form of drinking was gone through, in 

water. 


Ist. Ge W ton—“ First i » first i i 
x. Wien ae. re irst in war, first in peace, and first in 
2d. The Cause of Temperance—The glorious moral revolution of tho 
eT ke ae — inflaence by any human cahenpelee 
upon elevation, moral purity, the social happ: 
and immortal interests of m»n. [ts march Gonmek wi 
3d. Total Abstinence from all intoxicating drinks as a bev 
bn an true principle of Temperance, pa the Pledge is oon tse 


4th. The late wonderful work of Reform, by which more than 50,000 
hopeless drunkards in the United States have been reclaimed, and made 
respectable men and useful members of society—It calls this day for 
the warmest thankfulness and praise of every American citizen. 


Sth. The Old T Men and the Washingtonians of Americ 
—The one first declare war against King Alevhol, and broke a. 
some of his strong holds: the other swept over all his dominions, 
produced a revolt among his best subjects, and routed him in every 
quarter— 
“ They came like the winds when the forests are rended— 
They came like the waves when navies are stranded.” 
6th. The Martha Washington Temperance Societies—Their rompt 
and energetic services in supplying the wants of the Reformed Tnebu- 
ates, will be remembered with gratitude by thousands ready to perish— 
«« When | was hungry ye fed me, naked, ye clothed me.” 
7th. The families of the Reformed Inebriates—We this evening re- 
joice in their joy:— 
‘‘ And are you sure, my John, you've sign'd, 
And are you sure ‘tis past? 
Then mine’s the happiest, brightest home 
On Tem ores at last.” : 
8th. The President and Congress of the United States—We rejoice at 
the interest they are now manifesting in the cause of Temperance. Let 
the enemy be driven ‘rom the Capitol, that the nation may not again be 
robbed of its brightest jewels. * 
9th. The Governor of the State of New-York—We welcome him asa 


Teetotaler. 
10th. The Hon. the Mayor and Corporation of the City of New-York— 
We feel honored by their presence. If they will help us, we will help 


them. 
llth. The manufacturers and venders of intoxicating drinks—Ten 
308 minus a day to each of the 50 090 Reformed Drunkards in the 
nited States, amourt to 500,000 glasses left each night on their hands. 
The sooner they abandon their business, the better both for their credit 


and purses. 

12th. The Emerald Isle—With 5,000,000 Teetotallers under Father 

Mathew—We hail her as our elder sister— 
“ Great, glorious and free, “ 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 

p> ber ee a the country and the world, who are 
this day ga in simultaneous meetings— May regain a new im- 

ulse at this joyful Anniversary, and gird theese eek with en- 
Fgteoned zeal, Christian kindness and ion to persevere until 
Intemperance, with all its desolations, be for ever done away. 

Such a festival as this gives the cause of reform an impetus wl ich 
will long be felt. It does away with the erroneous impression that 
without vinous stimuli there can be no convivial enjoyment; and by the 
benefit and persuasion of example, strengthens old hands, and brings 
new ones to the work. 

Ea 

IC Among the distinguished strangers now in this city is Hon. Mar- 

tin Van Buren, Ex President of the United States. 





} 


THE UNITED STATES BANK. 

It appears that the officers of the late United States Bank are xot pro- 
bably to be compelled to tell the truth abeut that institution yet. Mr. 
Jaudon, it will be recollected, when held to bail by the Recorder of 
Philadelphia, carried his case, by habeas corpus, before Judge Randal, 
of the Common Pleas. Judge Randal has discharged him, declaring 
his opinion that there 1s not sufficient cause to send the case to the 
Grand Jury. The same result is apprehended in the case of the other 
defendants, who will now take the same course. It is a great pity that 
no way can be contrived to compel these gentlemen to give an account 
of themselves. The Girard and other Philadelphia Banks being now 
in a similar predicament with that of the United States Bank, the fol 
lowing refresher, relative to its original opening, may not be uninterest- 
ing. Times change. We cut the paragraph from a Philadelphia let- 
ter in the ‘ Carolinian."’ 

The Girard Bank was chartered about nine years ago. You may re- 
member reading the accounts of the shocki scenes enacted at the ta- 
king of the Stock. A book on the United States, published about 

months or two years ago, in England, gives all the details.— 
The host of commissioners appointed to receive subscriptions, establish- 
ed themselves in the Masonic Hall, in Chestnut street, closed six or 
eight of the windows with boards, in one of which was a small hole, 
rely large enough for the admission of a hand. Porters, men, 
, and other experienced men, were selected by our financiers to 
hand in their names and subscriptions. Most of these men had their 
clothes torn off on the first day! The next day they attended in an 
elegant undress, consisting of a pair of pantaloons, their heads wrapped 
up in handkerchiefs to prevent competitors from seizing them by the 
hair. For hours they fought and struggled te reach the windows, and 
after they bad delivered the papers with the Bank notes enslosed, to a 
Commissioner, it was difficult to get out. It was a most disgusting 
spectacle. 
‘The stockholders would, probably, like to *‘ get out’’ now. 
—— 


DisarPointMeNT.—The Pittsburgh American sets forth the manner 
in which Captain Schinley will be frustrated in his designs upon the 
fortune of Miss Croghan. Her grandfather's estate is vested by will in 
four trustees, of high character, whose authority is absolute touching 
the division of the estate among the heirs, of whom there are three— 
Miss Croghan’s mother being one. Of course they will take care that 
Captain Schinley shall derive no benefit from the wealth at which he 
supposed he was making such a successful grasp. 

a 

Wasaineton’s Birtu-Day.—Tuesday, the 22d instant. was the one 
hundred and tenth anniversary of the birth of Grorce Wasuinaton, 
and as such it was celebrated in this city with rather more than the or- 
dinary holiday eclat and circumstance. The weather was truly delight- 
ful; not having even the usual object'on of a warm dayin April, a 
ground covered with mud and melting snow. Bankrupt law, or n0 
Bankrupt—Fiscal Agent, or no Agent—every body appeared disposed 
to enjoy the oceasion with whole hearts, and of course it passed off 


delightfully. 


1F Poor McDonald Clark ; betrayed by heartless sporters with his 
mental calamities into an insufferable extravagance, has been sent to 
Blackwell’s Island, to the Hospital for the Insane. We hope the fools 
who have amused themselves with destroying what little reason he had 
left, now feel comfortable. 


oo 

Froripa War Expev.—Yesterday the ship Roslin arrived at the 
Barracks, abut five miles below the city, bringlng two hundred and 
thirty Indians from Baby on their way to the West. Among 
them are the family of Neothlockmata, the principal chief of the 
Tallahassee tribe. Two other chiefs are in company. y are un- 
dor the command of Captain ALexanper, who will take them to 
Arkansas. About two hours before the Roslin left Tampa, an express 
arrived, bringing intelligence that Tiger-Tail had been shot. Al- 
after being wounded, it was not 
thought, even if he survived, that he could give the whites much an- 
noyance. ta, together with thirty other warriors, were 
kept behind to hold communication with the few Indians now left in 
Florida, and bring them in. 

The war was considered virtually at an end. The wife and child 
of hg owe among the Indians who arrived in the Roslin, and 
it is he will give himself up if he is not dead. The im- 
ratneee of this chief has been greatly overrated; Neothlockmata, 
oe ae being confessedly the great man of the tribe —N. O. 
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LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 


The packet Ship Burgundy, capt. Wotten, arrived on Sunday last from 
Havre; bringing Paris dates to the 7th. Jawuary, five days later than 
previous advices, and London dates to the 8th. two days later, Of course, 
we have little news in that short space of time, from England: The ar- 


rival of a vessel with part of the ransom paid by the Chinese for the city 


of Canton had produced an increased feeling of strength in the Bank of 
England. Bullion was also said to be coming in from all quarters, and 
the feeling in the stock market was growing decidedly more cheerful. 
The acconnts of the quarter’s revenue, which were nearly made up, show- 
ed an increase over the corresponding quarder of last year. 


France.—Some of the Paris journals give rumors of ill feeling be- 
tween the French and Russian governments. 

The royal ordonnance for thte reduction of the army had been carried 
partially into effect, and on the Ist inst., each battalion of the army was 

-reduced by one company, the officers, &c., being distributed among the 
other companies. 

The Debuts states that the Visconte de Leoland has had the dia- 
monds left in possession of the Tribunal of Tulle sold, and the proceeds 
distributed among the poor of Tulle and Le Glandier. These were the 

‘diamonds about which Madame Laffarge, and thé friends of her late hus- 
band could not agree. 


A plan for a railroad between Paris and St. Maur, with a branch to | 
Berry, Vicennes and Charenton, and another plan for a road between 


Paris and Sceaux, which were presented to the municipality in 1839, 
are said to be now under consideration of the cvuncil, with every pros- 
pect of their being carried into execution. 


The elegant suspension bridge over the Seine, at Surésne, is so nearly 


finished, that it is expected to be opened next month. 


The King went into mourning on the 6th, for three days, on occa- | 


sion of the death of Prince Alexander of Hesse Phipsthal Barch- 
feld. 


The J'emps says that a second line of detached forts, the same as 
those projected in 1833, is about to be formed round Paris, and that the 


preparatory operations for this purpose at the war office are going on | 


with activity. The first of the forts, it adds, is to be adjudicated in a 
contract for its materials, on the 10th inst., and the works of masonry 
and embankment for it are estimated at three millions of francs. 

The King of the French has commuted the punishment of death to 
which Quenisset, Colombier and Just Brazier have been condemned.— 
The first will be transported, and the two others sentenced to labor on 
the public works for life. This clemency will do his crown more good 
than sanguinary punishment could have effected. 


It is given out, says the T'emps, that government intends presenting, | 
this session, to the Chambers, a bill upon the establishments called cer- 


cles, which are sufficiently numerous in France. In many of these, play 
is carried on in a scandalous manuer, and against which justice is with- 


outarms. It appears that the principal guarantee which the new mea- 


sure will offer is to be the requiring that all the cercles shall be consti- 
tuted as societes anonymes, because, since such societies require the 
permission of the administrative authorities to be constituted, the go- 
vernment may refuse permission when demanded by persons who do not 
offer sufficient guarantees of probity. It is to be feared, however, that 
this measure may serve as a pretext, under certain circumstances, for 
fettering the formation of cercles by persons whose political opinions 
may not be in accordance with those of the cabinet for the time being. 

Among the members of the chamber of deputies, observes the Com 
merce, there are 271 married men, 60 bachelors, and 125 widowers. 

Enctanp.—The Queen remained in perfect health, and took her ac- 
customed pedestrian exercise with Prince Albert. 

Government, it was currently reported, had resolved to establish a 
line of steam communication between the Pacific coast of South Ame- 
rica and New Zealand and the Australian colonies. The authorities of 

~Panama had invited an English engineer to survey a line of railroad 
across the Isthmus, and were most desirous that the line should be exe- 
cuted by an English company, to which they are prepared to grant ex- 
tensive privileges. 

Advices from the frontiers of Turkey, in the Augsburg Gazette state, 
thet the Albanian and Turkish troops have been again committing ex 








' cesses against the Christian inhabitants of Bulgaria, and that great di: 
content prevails. 

| A letter from Munich, in the Constitutionnel says—‘‘ The death of 
| the queen dowager, who was a Protestant, has given rise to a religious 
| difference in that kingdom.” 

Cuixa.—Very Late and Importaut.—The dates from China are up 
| to the 20th@ct. The British Expedition against Amoy had been 
| crowned with perfect success, that island having fallen into the hands oi 
the English, with, according to report, not less than five hundred pieces 
of artillery. The expedition hrd blockaded the great Chinese Canal 
which leads to Pekin. It was also rumored that Chusan had been re- 
occupied by the British. 

The St. Petersburg papers remark that the winter has hardly eve: 
| been known to be so mild in Russia. At Wassilli Ostrow, some daisies 
| 











and primroses just blown, were gathered on the 13th ult. 
The Russian Government has established Savings’ Banks at St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow, in connection with the Banks of those cities. 
_ The minimum of a single deposit is to be half a silver rouble (2fr) and 
the maximum 10 roubles (41fr.) 
| A few days since a woman at Elvange, in the Moselle, who had just 
| lost her daughter, 14 years of age, and was waiting by the side of the 
| coffin for it to be teken to the cemetery, was so much affected by the 
sight of the mourners when they came in, that she fell down and ex- 
| pired immediately. She has left five young children. 
It has just been decided in the Constituent Assembly of Geneva that 
_ the sittings shall be public, but that nobody under 18 years of age shall 
be admitted. On a motion being made that women should be allowed 
| to be present at the sittings, there were 52 votes for, and 52 against the 
measure, but the President gave his casting vote in favor of the ladies. 
| A correspondent at Rome writes to the Augsburg Gazette on the 
| Qist ult. that official notiee had been communicated to the Auditor- 
| General, Mre. Acton, and the Governor of Rome, Mere. Casoni, that 
| they were to be immediately created Cardinals. Mrs. Trollope had 
been presented to his Holiness. 


ec 


Tue Insane.—The Report of the Trustees of the Lunatic Asylum, 
| to the Legislature, embraces nearly 250 pages. Some of the statisti- 
| cal facts are here presented. In this State the whole number of insane 

and idiots is 2,340, er one to each of 1,088 persons; the ratio accord- 

ing to the population being greater than in any of the States of Arkansas, 
| Michigan, Wisconsin with District of Columbia, North Carolina, South 
| Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana ; there being 

in the latter State but one to 3,524 inhabitants. In these states, how- 
' ever, the proportion is two whites to one colored. The greater propor- 
tion, in respect to population, is in Rhode Island, being one to every 
503. Taking the Union together, one to 979. 

In the city and county of New York it appears that there are 120 
whites at public and 67 at private charge, also 5 colored at public and 
9 at private charge, showing an increase, siuce 1835, in the aggregate, 
of 25 only. The number of lunatic paupers in the county of New York 
is 330, of which 305 are at Blackwell’s Island. 

In the Bloomingdale Asylum there were 239 patients during the year 
1840; 83 females, 135 males: 34 of the former single, and 80 of the 
latter; the remainder married,—10 widowers and 11 widows. 


The per centage of recoveries of this asylum in 1821 was males 21 1-3 
emales 6 1-4. In 1840, males 55, female: 50. Showing conclusively 


the superiority of the present modesof treatment to those adopted for- 
merly. 





eR 


Business Like.—The Circuit Court adjourned on Wednesday, sine 
die., Judge Kent, during the past term, having cleared off a calendar 
of three hundred and sixty-nine causes, besides disposing of several 
criminal cases—among them that of John C. Colt, which occupied ten 
days. The next Circuit commences on Monday, the 21st of March 
next. The indictment found by the Grand Jury of the Court of Ses- 
sions, in July last, against James Gordon Bennett, Editor of the Herald, 
for libelling Judge Noah, being generally known as the Pork Indict- 
ment, was yesterday transferred to the Court of Oyer and Terminer.— 
The nol. pros. entered when the case came up before, of course now 
goes for nothing. 





Palle 
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Moriny ano Murper.—On the night of the 11th February, a mutiny 
broke out on board the Texan schooner-of-war San Antonia, while she 
lay off Slaughter House Point, below New Orleans. It resulted in the 
murder of Lieut. Fuller, and the severely wounding of Midshipmen Odom 
and Allen. 

It appears that the sailors had been drinking, and took it into their 
heads te go ashore, but were prevented from so doing by Lieut. Fuller, 
who was on duty. They then used very insulting language to him, when 
he ordered up a file of marines to arrest them. The marines sided with 
the sailors, and distharged their pieces at the officers on deck—five balls 
taking effect on Fuller. The mutineers then took to the boats, and part 
of them landed on the New Orleans side of the river, and are undoubt- 
edly arrested before this time. Midshipmaa Allen was formerly of this 
city, and is a brother of Mr. Allen, of the firm of Burnett & Allen, 


printers. 
—  ——— . 


AssessmMENTS.—The holders of real estate in this city, and Brooklyn 
are determined to obtain relief against assessments if possible. Mr. 
Furman presented in the Senate on Monday, the petition of Stephen Al- 
len and others, for restrictions on the powers of Corporation of the city 
of New York, in imposing excessive assessments upon private property 
for public improvements ;—of Peter A. Jay and others, for the same; of 
James Boorman and others, for the like; and of Robert C. Cornell and 
others for the same. Also, of Danial Van Reed,.for examination into an 
assessment abuse, and for relief. All these petitions were referred to the 
Select Committee appointed at the last session. 

EE 

Pennsytvania.—The bill requiring ‘ immediate resumption” has 
passed the Senate at Harrisburg, but the clause requiring the payment 
of 5 per cent. specie every ninety days on the capital stock, was stricken 
out. The banks in Philadelphia have closed their discount books, are 
gathering up specie, and for some weeks have been preparing to meet 
their emergency. 

I 

InDicTMENT AGAINST JopGe Noau.—It is given as a rumor about 
town, that the Grand Jury now in session, have found a bill of indict- 
ment against M. M. Noah, for a libel on the editor of the “ Herald,” 
published in the ‘Evening Star,” whilst that gentleman had charge of 
the paper. This trial may be important as bringing out some “ Fax for 
the peple,”’ in relation to Bennett. 

——— 

Visit tro Orv Hickxory.—In another part of this day’s pa per ( print- 
ed before this was written) it is stated that Mr. Van Buren is in the 
city. He left town on Wednesday, for the South, in company with Ex- 
Secretary Paulding. We learn that it is the Ex-President’s intention to 
take a tour through the Southern States, as far as New Orleans, and on 


his return he will pay a visit to the ‘“‘ Hermitage.”’ 
——__ 
Tae “Lost Cuapter or Home as Founp.’’—We have received 


from Mr. Cooper the “ Lost Chapter of Home as Found,” and shall 
give it as early a publication as our engagements will permit. It is the 


close of the series of papers, in which he has so ably and thoroughly 
vindicated himself. 


—— a 
Inisumen AND Rergat.—A Convention composed of Delegates 


from all the Repeal Societies in the Union, commenced its session at 
Philadelphia, on the 22d. John W. James of Massachusetts was 
chosen Preeident. Resolutions urging the constitutional repeal of 
the Irish Union were introduced and an animated debate ensued. 
Up to the time of adjournment the question was upon the a¢option of a 
resolution against any attempt to mingle the topics of Repeal and 
Abolition. 
——— i 

Liserat Laws.—A paper published at Coahuila, Mexico, under 
date of the Ist of January, contains a general order from the Comman- 
dant in Chief of the northern army, punishing every Mexican who will 
deal with Texans, to eight years service in the permanent body of troops 
stationed at Tampico, and if not able to perform the service, to be sent 
to the galleys of Metamora. 


— 

Usury 1x Massacuusetts.—A bill is now before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to repeal all laws against usury on notes of short date 
without collateral security. We trust that a law even more liberal will 
pass our legislature. 





US The decision of the Ecclesiastical Court at Rochester, in the Van 
Zandt case, has been postponed until the last Tuesday in May next. 
———— 
KX The Philadelphia papers say that Condy Raguet, Esq., lies dan- 
gerously ill from hcemorrhage of the lungs, at his residence in that 


city. 


$a 
{> The Temperance Celebration, which commenced in Boston on 


Tuesday, was made a three days’ meeting of. , 
I 


Aw Escare.—A young man of respectable family, who was in 
confinement in jail at Tallahassee, Florida, recently escaped through 
the assistance of his mother. She visited him in prison, and the two 
changed clothes, when he passed vut clad in his mother’s habiliments, 
sobbing as in deep grief as he went by the turnkey. —The exchange 
of prisoners was not discovered, until the son was far away. 

rr 


Garvanic Piant Paorecror.—Mr. Cuthbert, of Clayton-square, 
Liverpool, has applied the galvanic principle to the protvction of 
plants from worms and slugs. The protector consists of a conical 
ring uf zine about four inches in height, the top end flanked off about 
a quarter of an inch, and cut into numerous vandyked points; and 
immediately under is a ring of copper neatly fitted, The bottom of 
the zinc ring is pressed into the soil until the lower edge of the cop- 
per ring is an inch and a half above the surface, care being taken to 
enclose within the ring the siems of such plants as require them, 
otherwise the mollusca will find a road to them by the stems. The 
mollusca may crawl up the zinc with impunity, but on coming in 
contact with the copper will receive a galvanic shock and fall to the 
ground. The apparatus acts in wet or dry weather, and is always 
in operation. — Its appearance is like a flouwer-pot, and it is cheap and 
endurable. After atrial of twelve months by Mr. Cuthbert, the 
inventor, he found that not a plant to which it was applied was injured. 


_spadlpaienias 
DIALOGUE AT SEA. 


In former days, when ship-masters were paid by the month, and 
well paid too, for their arduous services—ships were apt to sail strong, 
but not remarkably fast—as would appear from the following scene, 
which it is said once took place on board a New England ship. 

The Captain was lying in his berth, dreaming of a long passage, 
and of plenty of money, at the further end of it—when he was awa- 
kened by the unwonted noise of the water under the counter—indu- 
cing a suspicion that the officer of the watch was carrying 
more sail than was expedient. He jumped out of his berth, sprung 
up the steps, popped his his head out of the companion_way, and 
sharply exclaimed, “ Mr. Popkins heave the log.” 

Mr. Popkins.—Aye, aye, sir. 

Captain —How fast does she go, Mr. Popkins? 

Mr. Poptkins.—Nine knots, sir. 

Captain.—Nine knots! Iam astonished. Take in some sail im- 
mediately. I can’t afford to sail so fast as nine knots. 

Mr. Popkins.—Aye, aye, sir. 

The studding-sails were then hauled upon deck, and the main 
royal and fore and mizen top-gallant sails were furled. E 

Captain.—How fa:t does she go now, Mr. Popkins ? 

_ Mr. Popkins.—(After heaving the log.) Seven knots and a half, 
sir. 

Captain.—Too fast, sir—much too fast—take in more sail. Why, 
we shall be at the end of our voyage, before we know it, at this 
rate. 

Mr. Popkins, with the watch, went to work, and in a few minutes 
pa was running along quietly under her three topsails, jib and 

er. 
Captain Now throw the log, Mr. Popkins. 

Mr. Popkins.—She is going now six knots. 


Captain.—Six knots! very well—very well indeed, Mr. Popkins. 


Remember that we are not paid by the run, or the vo cee six 
knots is very fair sailing, between man andman. Dow't me catch 


you running off at the rate ofnine knots again. Stick to six, and you 


will do—otherwise we shall never have anything due us, Mr. Pop 
Mr. Popkins.—(Gruffly) Aye, aye, sir. 
The Captain went below and finished his nap.—Boston Mercantile 
Journal, ‘ 
—_—_—_—_—— 
A “running account” means getting trusted, and then putting out for 
Iowa or Texas. 


When the world has once got hold of a lie it is astonishing how very 
hard it is to get it out of the world. 


“‘} speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said to the goaler. ° 


What fashionable woman would not rather the republic should be dis- 
turbed than her curls ? 


“Short calls are best,” as the fly said when he lit on the stove. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

If it be a sin in those latter days to drink wine, the reader is implor- 
ed to remember that a few years ago it was considered a sin, at least 
against society, not to get drunk, and that to refuse to hob-nob with any 
‘‘ man of the house” who might chose to favor you with a sitting until 
all. were blue, was, in fact, about the readiest way you could take to in- 
sult him. 

I write from memory, and must have a peculiarly treacherous one if I 
err in this. Butat all events I can swear to one thing, to wit: that all 
the arch political spirits got drunk whenever they had a favorable 
opportunity of so doing; and as I, for the nonce, was one of those 
arches, as a matter of course I had to indulge occasionally as well as 
the rest. 

And the politicians have an excuse for all this. As men, they are 
here and there troubled with consciences; as politicians, they can’t 
get along with any such relicsof antiquity. Hence, they drown them in 
bumpers of Z’eau de vie. And thus drinking, as it were, becomes the 
very perfection of philosophy. 

Corisequently, no blame is to be attached to Mr. Stapleton, if he ad- 
mits that after leaving his friend Anthony, on the night in question, he 
discovered that he had to run, in order to keep himself from reeling; 
which is as much as to say, that he was three sheets in the wind; or, in 
other words, only a remove or two from being confoundedly drunk ! 

However, I got home as right as a trivet—upset the table, water-jug, 
etcetera, and tumbled into bed in my boots. 

“ To the devil with you, Mary Anson !—I wish you were less magnifi- 
cetit, or Lucy less captivating—or the world less censorious, or any 
thing that might tend to fix a needy gentleman’s mind in the one chan- 
nel, and thas keep it from bouncing here and there, and every where, 


| like a cork ina cauldron” of be iti g water” 


These were among my first 
ideas after getting under the blankets. Soon, however, such reflections 
| gave place to half a dozen visioas of various public houses, with any 
number of Lawler-the-Rattlers, Barney Murphys, and so forth, fight- 
| ing in them like so many devils. _A little night-mare equestrianism fol- 
| followed, anc—Tom's asleep. 
| Brief, however, was the period of my slumbers, for as the clock 
| struck one, a noise on the lobby, and the turning of the door handle, dis- 
| turbed me; nor was what followed calculated to restore me again into 
_ the arms of Morpheus; for, on opening my eyes and ears to ascertain 
what might be the meaning of all this, I perceived distinctly that two 


| persons had entered my room. 


“Tf they are not Phil, and Smith,” (by the way, ouly two of my ac- 
knowledged acquaintances who were aware of my whereabouts, ) thought 
I, ‘ they must be either a couple of visitors from the other world, or else 
something worse yet ;’’ and, as this idea suggested itself to my mind, I 
stretched forth my hand for my hickory splinter, which always stood 
sentry at the head of my bed; but lo! it was among the missixg ! 


Meanwhile, the foremost of the intruders had advanced beyond 
the middle of the room, when bang he went, neck and crop over the 
table. 

“Dick! What the devil do you mean by that?” enquired his com- 
panion in a maudlin voice, which gave me at once to understand (for I 
had partially recovered from the effects of my own potations,) that he 
was ‘pretty considerable tipsy.’ 


‘“ Fair play's a jewel ; don’t strike me down !’’ returned the other in- 
dividual, who still lay sprawling, and without making any apparent effort 
to extricate himself, so that I had no difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that he was drunk too! 


“* Whose striking you, Dick ?’’ asked the first spedker, who had very 
coolly taken possession of a chair within about a foot of the bed. 

‘‘ Hang me if I know,” muttered Dick, “ but only lift me up Joe, 
and I'll go at him like a shower of brick-bats !"” 

“ You can’t do it—you’re drunk—you’re infernally drunk, Diek !”’ said 
Joe. 
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“ Jv’s an infernal lie; I'm the only sober man of the party, and I'll 
bet treats on it,” answered Dick. 

“ Well, call them in!" exclaimed Joe. ‘‘ Here, landlord !—But, you 
be hang’d, Dick, we’re at home ; only you’re too drunk to know it!” 

“ Am I!” returned Dick, seemingly as if he was reflecting on the 
subject. “ Well, hang me if I don’t believe I am, and that my head’s in 
the ash hole ;” which, by the way, was tolerably near the truth. 

And having thus defined his position, Dick made a grand demonstra- 
tion to extricate himself from the horns of his dilemma, which, after a 
eonsiderable outlay of ingenuity, labor, and hard swearing, he sueceeded 
in doing, as also in depositing himself in a chair, which, like his com- 

stoed near the bed. 

Meanwhile, I had resolved the riddle. Dick and Joe were in their 
own legitimate apartment, and, conseque rn ly | was the intruder. Nor is 
the mistake greatly to be wondere! at, inasmuch as on the same floor 
there were several rooms of equal size and character; and, likewise, at 
the time of my commission ef the blunder it might have somewhat puz- 
zled me to have distinguished a “ hawk from a handsaw”’ in the broad 
light, not to mention the difference between two twin cubby-holes, seem- 
ingly cast in the same mould, in the pitch of midnight. 

The discovery of this circumstance a good deal sobered, and somewhat 
sonfounded me ; but, on perceiving by the condition of Dick's and Joe’s 
mental regions, that I could effect a retreat unperceived, I not only made 
my mind easy on the subject, but concluded not to lose so favorable an 
epportunity of having a little sport. Be it also known to the reader, 
that Dick and Joe were among ty strongest aversions of all the deni- 
zens of No. 202: for one of them was an abominable practitioner on an 
octave flute ; and the other used to make night hideous with an old Kent 
bugle. They likewise hated me like the devils and for the fairly justifi- 
ble reason that I belonged to the band of glass-horn-and-poker-and-fendet 
amateurs ; who, as was noticed in one of the early chapters, took such a 
lively interest in drowning the concord of sweet sounds, so frequently 
produced by the regular musicians. Therefore, [ prepared myself for 
action, but remained the while as still as a mouse. 

“ Joe,” said Dick, when he had fairly seated himself, “ it’s a very com- 
fortable thing te be blue—aint it?” 

“1 guess it is,”” answered Joe, “or why the deuce would we drink so 
much? But hang it Dick, you got blue too soon.” 

“No, I’m hang’d if I did, and only let any one say it but yourself, Joe, 
and if I don’t make him eat his words I'll agree to drink a gallon of salt 
and water! But never mind—we're all right! You know our motto, 
Joe, my boy—never say die and a shot in the locker ! 

‘O here 's to women and wine, 
And if to the one I must stick, 
O give me the tears of the vine, 
And the women may go to old nick!’ 

“Ph! Joe, my boy, that’s something like a pious sentiment to empty a 
bottle on!” = 

“You be d——d, Dick,” cried his less loquacious companion, who was 
beginning to doze. 

“ Joe, you’re only a spooney,” retorted Dick. “ You're only an unmi- 
tigated spooney, Joe, my boy—and I'll prove it.” 

“ You can’t do it Dick Ellis! I defy the devil to prove Joe Hackett a 
spooney.” 

“Well, that’s as you say, Joe, my boy,”’ answered Dick; “but facts 
are facts for all that! There, for instance, in the jenk and wheel out, 
when hearts were trumps, if you had reneaged your queen to my ace, 
we'd have been two V’s the richer, woulda’t we?” 

‘Dick Ellis, permit me the honor of observing (hiccup) that you're a 
d——d rogue,” remarked Joe.” 


“ There’s a pair of us so, Joe, my boy, as the devil said to his horns !” 
answered Dick. 

‘Am I to consider—(hiccup)—that you mean any thing personal by 
that?” imquired Joe in a voice that was perfectly the reverse of ferocious, 
by reason that the speaker was about two-thirds asleep.” 

- Yes,” answered Dick. ‘Yes, Joe, my boy, I mean to say that— 

at——”’? F 

But before he could get the next word out, I stretched forth my hand 
and gave “ Joe, my boy’s” most adjacent cheek a back-handed slap that 
made it ring again! 

“Why |—what !—what | the devil’s that?” ejaculated Dick. 











“ D—n you, I'll let you know if any one will make a ring aad lift me 
up,” replied Joe. 

And as he said the last word I caught poor Dick by his nasel organ 
and gave it a tweak that made him bellow like a bull. 

“ Joe, Vil kill you—I will by Jupiter!” cried Dick, staggering to his 
feet, and endeavoring to put himself into a pugilistic attitude. 

“Come on, then, and I'll make you think the devil had you,” ex- 
claimed Joe, who also stood up, and began to square away at nothing 
(for he evidently had no idea as to the precise locality of his antago- 
nist) but ere he had time to do “ nothing” any serious harm, I push- 
ed Joe against him with such beautiful precision that down they went to- 
gether. 

Here they lay for some time wasting a great deal of science on each 
other, but withal doing a very small amount of execution. Then they 
contrived to regain their feet. Scarcely, however, had they reassumed 
a belligerent attitude, than I again put poor Dick hors du combat by a 
tug at the skirt of his coat, “I knew you couldn’t stand before me,”’ 
exclaimed Joe, who conceived a general idea of the enemy's position by 
the noise he made in falling, and imagined probably that he had knock- 
ed him down by the “ wind of his fist.” “I'll stand you for striking 
me behind,’ grumbled Dick, without, however, making any demonstra- 
tion to change his position. ‘Come on, then, my tulip,” returned 
Joe; and as he said “on” I tipt him a Fuller that sent him sprawling 
over his companion crosswise. ‘I say, Dick,” he inquired, “ how the 
devil did you manage to come that and you on the broad of your back 7” 
“ That’s precisely what I’m evdeavoring to understand myself,” replied 
Dick ; “and damme if I think it was I that came it at all!’’ ‘ Then it 
must have been the devil !”’ remarked Joe, “ It’s devilish odd any way,” 
answered Dick, who was evidently becoming a little sobered, “but let 
us strike a light.’ And immediately after a loco-foco match was put in 
requisition; but before it could be applied to the candle I hurled a pil- 
low with such force at Dick’s head that he was again fain to measure his 
length, much to his own indignation, and much more to Joe's astonish- 
ment and terror. ‘‘ Jo, you're an infernal scoundrel to take me at auch 
a disadvantage !” exclaimed the prostrate man. “Dick, Dick!” re- 
turned Joe, as well as he could speak for the chattering of his teeth, 
“it wasn’t me. For God’s sake get up. for there’s something in the 
room that’s not right!’ ‘‘Semething,” cried Dick, ‘‘ Who—who—whe 
—what the devil do, do, do you mean by that, Jo?” “I fear it’s the 
devil himself,” answered Jo. “ But loo—loo—look at the bed! O 
Dick Ellis, it’s your fault—it’s the damned loaded dice that’s 
daing it!” 

Meanwhile Dick had fixed his eyes on the bed until he saw a dark ob- 
ject dimy visible which he at once set down in his own mind as his Sa- 
tanic Majesty just arrived to carry him off to the lower regions! 

“The Lord have mercy upon us!” he ejaculated, clambering to his 
knees, and clasping his hands. 

“ Amen—Amen!” responded Joe, ‘and if he does, from this hour I'll 
swear against gaming and drinking !”’ 

“ And I also!” exclaimed Dick, whose teeth began to chatter most au- 
dibly, ‘and likewise against reneaging swearing and all the lusts of the 
flesh!” 

“Now,” thought I, while my victims were thus making Judy’s of 
themselves, “if I’m discovered the fellows will give vent to thetr 
shame and indignation by half killing me; consequently, I must effect a 
retreat in my supernatural character, which, by the way, seemed to in- 
volve something of a difficulty, as Dick and Jee were between me and the 
door. While I was thus considering there was a dead pause of a few 
moments, during which I fancied that I heard a step stealing along the 
corridor; and somehow it has ever since occurred to me that the low, 

almost dreamy sound of that stealthy step, caused my heart's blood to 
| curdle. This might have been the effect of my situation at the time; 
but, certainly, I so far sympathised with the sound, that for several mo- 
ments it absorbed all my other feelings and almost caused me to forget 
the presence of the two young gentlemen who had become silent, but 
continued to gaze on me as though their eyes would start from their 
sockets, as I was enabled to perceive by a murky night gleam that fell 
sideways on their pale, terrified, and half-sobered faces. At length, 
however, Dick called me to myself by asking, in a tremulous voice, but 
which had, nevertheless, a tone of returning courage and suspicion 
Jn it,” 
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by, and asking “ what was the 


that monitor obeyed. 
" irresistible protection about me, I laid my hand upon the bed to turn 
' down the coverlid, when it came in contact with something hard and 
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“In God’s name who or what are you?” 

“‘ What the deuce will I tel! him?” thought I, and at the same instant 
an answer occurred to me, which, I presumed, and not vainly, would 
save my bacon.”’ 

‘In God’s name who or what are you?” inquired Dick Ellis. 

“IT am the ghost of Monsieur Lavar!”’ groaned Tom Stapleton, 
springing from the bed with the intention of rushing past Messrs. 
Hackett and Ellis, while they were under the influence of the electric 
shock culculated to be producee by such an awful announcement. But, 








- presto, they were too soon for me; for scarcely was the first word out 


of my mouth than they sprung to their feet, threw themseives out of 
the door with a cry of terror. that seemed to shake the old house to its 
foundation, and about the same instant I cour! hear them tumbling 
down stairs as if they were making the descent lead foremost. I need 
scarcely observe that I annihilated time and space in getting to my own 
room; which, however, I was not fated to enter before experiencing a 
shock which almost, or altogether, frightened me as much as I had 
poor Dick and Joe, for as I was rushing into my cubby, a figure rushed 
out of it that nearly knocked me down as it passed; and as it descend- 
ed the stairs with the rapidity of lightning, the renewed roars of the 
previous fugitives gave me to understand that they took it for the 
spectre of their bedehamber in full pursuit. 


Then there was a great opening of doors and clamor of voices 
throughout the house, and various unhappy and half-terrified looking 
gentlemen in their night gear, and with lamps or candles in their trem- 
bling hands, might be scen and heard popping their heads into the lob- 
matter ?”’ which, of course, could not 
be readily explained, each being as wise as the others in the premises. 
Anon returned Joe and Dick gasping for breath and under the protection 


of the landlady, when the anxious querists were informed that they 


had just been having a ¢ete-a-tete with no less a person than his Sa- 


tanic majesty. Then I could hear some one asking who it was that 
darted down stairs so desperately and out of the street door? To 
which the landlady made answer that she wasn’t certain, as she had 
only caught a glimpse of his back by the hall lamp, while running out 
of her little den (heretofore made note of) to ascertain the meaning of 
the hubbub; but that she was under the impression it bore sémething 
of a resemblance to Count Delauney. And then the heads, and the 
lamps and candles, retired into their respective quarters; the landlady 
betook herself to her chaste retreat in her hole in the wall on the first 
floor, Dick and Jo mustered courage enough to return to their hesnted 
chamber—and all again was darkness and silence ! 


Having entered my room and closed and locked my door, I felt— 


. though I knew not wherefore—my flesh creeping and my blood, as it 


were, stagnating and freezing within me. The stealthy step which I 
had heard again seemed to fall gloomily, almost horribly, on my ear; 
and the thought of the figure that had emerged from my chamber, 
seemed to quiver through my heart like an arrow of ice. Was this 
cowardice ? I would fain hope not ;—and in fact it was not j—for at the 
time, a feeling of deadly animosity against the unknown figure took pos- 
session of my soul, and I would have given all I possessed to grapple 
with him for but one moment. But who could it be? Delauney per- 
haps! And probably for a purpose that I shuddered to think of; not 
that I greatly feared death, but that I was not so well prepared to die 


“as (with all my errors) I humbly hope to be before I am summoned to 


appear at that dread tribunal from which there is no appeal. This 
feeling which in the spirit was tantamount to that of a dull agony in 


* the flesh, continued for at least five minutes, when it gave place to one 


of pleasure and gratitude ; and a monitor in my breast seemed to call 
upon me to return thanks to Him who holds creation in the hollow of 
his handz, for having rescued me, uxdeserving as I was, from some im- 
pending and dimly suspected danger. And fervently was the call of 
Aud then, elate and happy, and with a feeling of 


cold, which a moment’s examination proved to be a hatchet! “ Man 
proposes, but God disposes,” said I, as I laid the weapon, doubtlessly 
intended to have destroyed my life, on the chair; under the full convic- 
tion the while that only for my fortunate mistake—in going into the 
wrong room, or to speak more properly—only for the power that so in- 
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fluenced my conduct in that matter, I would have been then a trembling 
pilgrim in the boundless regions of eternity. 

Notwithstanding the accidents, escapes and dangers I had so recently 
passed through, my dreams were pleasant and my slumbers light, so 
that I rose betimes in the morning as fresh as a lark, andwrote an a- 
count of my adventures to O'Hara ;—after which I toileted, breakfasted, 
and ¢o forth; and then proceeded to the police office, to see how Mas. 
ter Barney Murphy might be managing his cards with his gentle friend. 
Lawler the Rattler. 

Starkey, looking as black as thunder, and with his head in a bandage 
was at the office before me. So was Barney. And ina corner seated 
among other prisoners, I perceived Mr. Lawler scratching his head, and 
appearing by his look of bewilderment as if he was endeavoring to ro 
collect whether he was himself, or some other person. And certainly 
would havg been tolerably difficult in a strangey to have identified him 
in his present condition with the rattling, good looking, and tolerably 
well dressed fellow of the day before; for his face was covered with 
wounds and bruises, while his clothes were torn inte so many rags and 
fragments, that it was something of a wonder how he managed to keep 
them on him at all. 

I had scarcely arrived, when the Magistrate's brow lowered as if a 
case of peculiar atrocity had stirred up his indignation, and he called 
out, ‘* Where’s the fellow that killed the man?” 

No answer. 

Magistrate.—Where’s Thomas Lawler ? 

Lawler, (advancing )}—That’s me, your honor! 

Magistrate.—It would be well for you then, if you happened to be som 
one else! You know, I suppose, that you have killed Counsellor Star 
key! 

Lawler.—I wouldn’t like to know it, at any rate, your honor: but 
sure if I have I’m ready and willing to die like a man for him! 

Magistrate.—Is Mr. Starkey in Court? 

Whereon Mr. Starkey, having anewered in the affirmative, made aff. 
davit of the treatment he had received from the Rattler. 

Magistrate.—Lawler, this is a bad case—so bad that you must either 
go to jail, or find bail in the amount of two thousand dollars! 

Lawler.—O! daicency your honor, daicency! an’ the election so near 
Two thousand is it? Sure blood in ounds your honor, you know you 
might as well sentence me to be hung, drawn and quartered at wanst' 

Magistrate.—I can’t help it!—Have you no friends? 

Lawler.—Tin thousand ; but sure there isn’t such a haip ov money 
among the whole ov thim! Put me down at me owld price, your hovor 
the even hundred, an’ I'll make all right betune us in tin minutes! 

, Magistrate.—I can’t say a dollar less, for Mr. Sarkey is seriously in- 
jured, and is determined to proceed against you as far as he can. 

Lawler.—Well, I’m satisfied your honor; for what else could I ex. 
pect from a lawyer! So now you may send me to jnil as soon as you 
plaise. 

Barney (advancing and whispering in Lawler’s ear. )—The misclurt 
a toe asself!—Is it for upsetting a lawyer? Tareinages, man, why 
don’t you put in bail ? 


Lawler.—For the same raison that Bryan O’Lynx couldn’t put on by | 


breeches, Barney ! 
Barney.—I suppose that mains bekase he hadn’s any ! 
Lawler.—You've just hit it, avic! 
Barney.—Why, blood an ouns, man, where’s Aldhérman Stubbs 7 
Lawler.—I don’t want to ax him, Barney, bekase I know he’d cone 


be the run! He might think it main, you know, to take such an adva:- 


tage ov his frindship! 

Barney. —Be gorra, thin, he’ll think it mainer whin he gets shoved 
out ov his berth be raisin oy your goin’ to limbo! Bad manners to um: 
if I don’t think he'll suspect you're ped for it! ~ 

An instant’s expression of anger lit up Lawler’s countenance; but 4: 
instantly vanished as he replied, 

‘I don’t like to be troublesome, Barney, but for his own sake I'll cor- 
sint to ax him to go bail for me, if I could only find any wan to car) 
him the message.” 

Barney.—Murdher ! do you hear what he sez, and me at his elbow! 
I'm your man, Tom, agrah; and I'll be back in a jiffy. 

And Barney having first obtained twenty minutes’ grace for the Rat: 
der, from his worship, ran off to hunt up Alderman Stubbs. 
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Now this same Alderman Stubbs was the ne plus ultra of a polisi- 
cian. He had a pleasant way with him, which induced his constitu- 
ents to run great risks in his favor, and to take black eyes, broken 
bones, &c., for “the good cause,” without wincing. But in his smiles 
and his jokes not forgetting his promises of every thing to every body, 
consisted all the good he ever did any one, with the exception of the 
individual that stood in his own shoe leather. In other words, he was 
the very personification of selfishness; but affected to be the very re- 
verse. And, by the way, such characters are neither few nor far be- 
tween among the venerable legislators of New York city. 


_ As the election was drawing nigh, Barney was immediately admitted 


into the presence chamber, where he found the worthy alderman at his 
breakfast, and most industriously occupied in walking into the affections 
of a lion’s share of beef steak. Barney, by the way, had never come 

out openly for Livingston, and in fact was rather reckoned among the 
Stubbsites—though supposed to be on the fence. Hence the alderman 
was particularly sweet upon him, and acted on his entering the room as 
if he could hardly restrain himself from clasping him in his fond em- 
braces. Then followed the compliments of the season, and alittle gene- 
ral and political chit chat, when Murphy explained the object of his 
visit. 

‘Two thousand dollars you say, Murphy!” exclaimed Stubbs, looking 
very uncomfortable. 

 Divil a less, sir,” answered Murphy, “ for it’s likely—if he don’t 
run away whin he’s out on bail—that he'll be sent up for it to Sing 
Sing for a couple ov years or so!” 

“And if he did ran away, the bail would be in for it, as a matter of 
course,”’ returned the alderman. 

“Ov coorse, sir,’ answered Barney, “ but I don’t think there would 
be much danger, for be all accounts, an aot as far as I know him me- 
self, Lawler’s the pattern oy a daicint man.’ 

“ But the prospect of the prison might frighten him, Murphy !” 

“Well, Lown it might, your honor; but still I think you may ven- 
ture, for barrin the rumors, that may be libels, him! I never hard ov 
his rumnin’ away from his bail yet!” 

“Barney,” said Mr. Stubbs, after various other observations, ‘‘ do you 
think that Lawler has so much influence as people give him credit for?” 


“He had, sir,” replied Barney. ‘‘ But, poor fellow, he has fallen off 
lately!” be raisin, as people say, that his principles begin to get ou! ov 
order a bit. But, faix, sir, betune you and me, I believe they wrong 
him !” 

“¥ don’t, Murphy!” eagerly responded the alderman, “for I have 
long suspected, and have had reason to suspect that his principles were 
not the exact thing; for had they been so—as you know yourself, Mr 
Murphy—I would have sacrificed all I am worth for his delivery, or the 
delivery of any one of my honored constituents in the whole ward!” 

“1 know that, bravely, aldherman,” said Barney. 


“Of course you do, Murphy,’ returned the alderman. ‘And as a 
further proof of it, I wish you'd let me do something for yourself! For 
instance, I’m promised a custom house officership for any of our best 
men in a month or so; and in fact I have you in my eye already !”’ 


Barney affected to be grateful almost to the shedding of tears, for this 
expected act of generosity. And then, after a little further controver- 
sy, it was decided by Mr. Stubbs, and half admitted, half denied by 
Mr. Murphy, that Lawler was a slippery fellow, who would be likely to 
leave his bail in a scrape—and hence it was settled to let him take his 


; chance on the wrong side of the stone jug! However, as Barney was 


fully aware that Lawler could never be induced to believe that his friend 
the alderman had denied his request, unless the refusal came from him- 
self in person, he persuaded Mr. Stubbs to go along with him to the po- 
lice office for the show of the thing, and to give the Rattler his benedic- 
tion and advice regarding his “ principles” before his retirement from 
public life. ; 

When Lawler saw Alderman Stubbs entering the office, his face glow- 
ed again with a mingled expression of bashfulness and pleasure, and he 
exclaimed— 

“ Ah! it’s meself that knew you'd come, sir, and for that very reason 
I'm sorry to trouble you.” 
“It’s no trouble at all,” returned Mr. Stubbs, with a bland smile. 
“I’m always ready to do every thing I can for my constituents.” 
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4 But i isn’t it peers to ax me 





ae Ir’ $ well I ised’ it, sir,”” said Linke, 
to give such high bail 7” 

“Tt’s not more than the case warrants, Mr. Lawler,” answered the 
alderman. ‘‘ But at the same time I really feel very sorry for you, not 
withstanding your recent change of gginciples, and general improper 
conduct for some months past! Yes, Lawler, a man must be true to his 
principles, or his friends will not be true to him. And I hope your pre 
sent position may prove a lesson to you, ard that you'll change your 
course by retracing your steps, when you get out of prison!” 

The Rattler made no answer to this, but looked as if he was not per- 
fectly conscious whether he was standing on his head or r his heels, while 
Mr. Stubbs continued, 

“T understand you sent for me, Lawler. What did you wish to say?” 

“Mr. Stubbs,” said Lawler, after a few moments of reflection, “are 
you serious ?”” 

“ Decidedly so,” replied Stubbs. 

“And haven't you come here for the purpose of putting in bail for 
me to the amount of two thousand dollars ?”’ enquired the Rattler. 

“Not I indeed, Mr. Bawlor,”’ answered the city representative, “ for 
now that I have the opportunity, you will allow me to say that I have 
long regarded you as a political enemy, and looked upon your condact 
az highly injurious to the dominant party of the ward! Yes, Lawlor, 
you are not the man you used tobe! Your principles have been tamper- 
ed with—and your absence will be a decided advantage to the true deme- 
cracy! But still, sir, to show you the value of the friend you have half 
lost, by your backsliding, I will use my influence with the keeper of the 
City Prison, to have your situation made as comfortable as possible while 
you remain in confinement.’ 

While this speech was progressing, the veins of the Rattler’s temples 
filled with blood almost to the bursting ; for a moment an expression of 
indignation lit up his eye; but in a moment it was again gone, and one 


of ironical contempt assumed its place, as he briefly replied, for his heart - 


was too full for many words. 
“T thank you, sir.” 


“ Not at all, not at all” —returned the Alderman, “‘it will give me much 
pleasure '—Good morning!’ And then turning to Barney, he whisper- 
ed in his ear, ‘“‘ Mr. Murphy, I'd like te have a little further conversa- 
tion with you about that Custom House appointment! Suppose you dine 
with me on Sunday!” 

‘Your honor’s too condescinding,” said Barney. 


‘“*By no means,” returned the Alderman. “ It would do me infinite piea~ 
sure !—In fact I would rather have a man who works so hard as you for 
the right side, to dine with me, than the President. 
come !”” * 

And Barney having consented, Alderman Stubbs shook him most af- 
fectionately by the hand—bowed stifly to the sitting magistrate with 
whom, by the way, he did not chance to be un the best terms in the 
world—and took his departure. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Barney to the Rattler, after Stubbs had withdrawn him- 

self, ‘‘ what are we todo?” 
* “Do!” returned Lawler fiercely, ‘‘ By heaventhers, I'll lie in jail tit 
I rot, if they like to laive me there; for I believe I'm too great a fool to 
be any where else!” And as he concluded, he threw himself sullenly om 
the ground, exhibiting in his expressive though mangled countenance, 
all the evidences of a proud heart wounded to the cere by the arrow of 
ingratitude. 


Do say you’ 


Here Barney gave me the cue as had been previously agreed on, and I 
slipped out; and in a few minutes Mr. Livingston slipped in as if dg 
the merest accident in the world, and entered into a general weather 
and so forth conversation with the magistrate—who, it may be remarked, 
was a strong Livingstonian sub rosa; which, let me add, had no littio 
todo with the setting of the bail so high, and arranging other matters to 
suit circumstances. By and by he bid his worship good morning, and 
was about to withdraw, when his eye rested on Lawler the Rattler, who 
had been regarding him with no very pleasant expression of counte- 
nance. 

“Why,” said Mr. Livingston with well feigned surprise, “ surely 
you're my old friend Tom Lawler.” 


“I’m no man’s frind, and no man’s my frind,” returned the prisoner 
sullenly. 
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COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. LUCK. 
[Continued from page 223.] 





“ Rather say you're every man’s friend, and have a thousand friends !” 
vemarked Anthony. ‘But what ails you ?—you seem to be in trouble.” 
“ And its well plaised you are at that same, no doubt, Mr. Livings- 
ys ; ton!’ answered Lawler with a sneer. 
x “ God forbid !” exclaimed Mr. Livingston, “for I always had a high 
respect for you.” . 

“ You wouldn’t like to prove it by going my bail for two thousand dol- 


CO a eR Parr 
a . AA AIR ie BONE atic dhs 
Be pr regneactanates 
——- aw tan 
CO. cia yee NB 


OF NUMBER. 


Number is the consideration of an object as one or more ; as, one poet, 
two, three, four, five poets; and so on, ad infinitum. 


1 


Pea ee 56 tae, 
i ne ae ee 


Ai. ORR Ne 5 A fu PBS 


if As luck would have it, however, the Rattler never suspected he was | 

es hoaxed ; and in proof of the revolution caused in his sentiments, politi- 

a | cal and otherwise, it is to be remarked, that on the first night of the change, | 

Um he whipped two Stubbites for insinuating that if “ ould Livingston made | 
a split in the party by attempting to run for the ward, he ought either to 

ee be rode on a rail, or have his neck broke, by the way ov taiching him | 








a lars,” returned Lawler, with the air of a man who wished to put an end | 


to the conference, and who had no hope, or even desire, that the sug- 
gestion would result to his own advantage. 

“On the contrary I would take it as a favor to be asked, if your cir- 
cumstances required it,” rejoined Mr. Livingston. 

“‘Faix thin, an’ they do require it, sir,” cried Barney, seeing that the 
Rattler hesitated to reply. ) 

“T can’t accept your offer, sir,” exclaimed Lawler, “his eyes the while 
suffusing with tears. 

“ And why not?” enquired Anthony. 

“Bekase sir,” answered the prisoner, “I have been working hard 
aginst you, and for your enemy ; and therefere, it wouldn’t be the fair 
thing.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Anthony, ‘‘that was merely in politics, and has 


nothing to do with our concerns as man and man!” Then turning tothe 


magistrate, he continued, “ Your worship, I will go bail for Lawler in | 


any amount you require, and shall esteem it as a favor if you let him go 


home with me at once, for the poor fellow seems in want of immediate | 


yest and attention !”’ 

“Whatever you say, Mr. Livingston,” returned the Court. 

And thereon the bail bond was made out and signed, and old Anthony 
left the office in company with Lawler the Rattler, who said nothing du- 
ring the arrangement, his heart being toc big for utterance; but it was 
easy to perceive the while that nothing would have given him more sin- 
cere pleasure than a chance for risking his life to the glory and honor of 


his new patron. 
* * * * * * * 7” 


“Wasn't it nately managed, an’ isn’t it evident that Providence as- 
sisted us all through with it,” said Murphy to me, when we were left 
alone. 

“T rather think it was the devil assisted us,” said I. 


-¢ Divil a matter,”’ returned Murphy, for ether way Lawler’s ours!” | 
“Tt seems to me you teck a very rounabout method of getting him,” | 


said I. 

‘There wasn’t a taste to spare,” answered Murphy, “ for Tom’s as 
proud as Lucifer; an’ if he suspected we wor hoaxing him, be gorra it’s 
for killing the masther he’d be, instead ov making him Alderman.” 


better manners in future.” 
eee 


Tux Boston Dinner.—We have received from Wiley & Putnam a 
pamphlet account of the speeches and proceedings at the Dickens Din- 
ner in Boston, as reported by Thomas Gill, and Wm. B. English, re- 
porters of the Boston Morning Post. It is truly a readable brochure. 


 —— 
INGREDIENTS THAT COMPOSE MODERN LOVE. 


Twenty glances, twenty tears, 
Twenty hopes, and twenty fears, 
Twenty times assail your door— 
And if denied, come twenty more. 
Twenty letters, perfumed sweet, 


| Other countries may reckon up as many poets as they please ; Ireland 
| has one more. 
| The singular number expresses one object only; as, a towel, a viper 
| The plural signifies more objects than one; as, towels, vipers. 
_ Some nouns are used only in the singular number: dirt, pitch, tallow, 
| grease, filth, butter, asparagus, &c.; others only in the plural; as, galli. 
gaskins, breeches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, sheep, swine, and some 
others. 





“« A doctor, both to sheep and swine,” 
Said Mrs. Glass, “I am; 
For legs of mutton I can dress, 
And shine in curing ham.” 








| The plural number of nouns is usually formed by adding ¢ to the singv- 
| lar; as, dove, doves, love, loves, &c. 


Julia, dove returns to dove, 
Quid pro quo, and love for love ; 
Happy in our mutual loves, 
Let us live like turtle doves ! 





j 





When however, the substantive singular ends in x, ch soft, sa, ors 
add es in the plural. so: ~—e ’ 


But remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
That the plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not ozes. 


[ To be continued. } 
em 


Dr. Bentiey’s Hot Pvppinc.—Ths consort of the H. 
was fond of literary characters. When she was sity cabal of 


Wales, she desired Newton to undertake his Chrono of Ancient 
Kingdoms ; she patronised the great Dr. Clarke and his friend, the 
honest enthusiast, William Whiston. Savage, the poet, was another 


he Twenty nods in every street ; of her pensioners; but with more generosity than judgment she took 
3 Twenty oaths, and cohen lies, poor Stephen Duck under her pRtection ane from thrashing in a 
i Twenty smiles and twenty sighs ; barn put him in the church. For the purpose of enjoying a literary 
Twenty times a day to conversation she gave a dinner once a week to select parties’; at 
a Before a flattering looking-glass ; these entertainments everything was conducted upon the principle of 
‘ Twenty times to stop your coach economy. At one time Dr. Bentley having been helped to some 


With twenty words of fond reproach. 
Twenty such lovers may be found 
Sighing for—ten thousand pounds; 

But take my word, ye girls of sense, 
You'll find them not worth eighteen-pence. 


custard pudding, found it so hot that he threw what he had taken 
back again upon the plate; on his attempting an apology, the Queen 
interrupted him saying, ‘‘ Make no excuses, doctor, ’tis well it’s no 
worse; had you been a fool you would heve burnt your mouth.” — 
Memoirs of George the Fourth, 











BROTHER JONATHAN'S ADVERTISING COVER. xxxv 


Coxoress.—In Senate, on Wednesday, Mr. Benton introduced a se- 
ries of resoultions, which were ordered printed, instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to bring ima bill to amend the Bankrupt Law so as to con- | 
fine its operations to the trading parts of community, to include Banks 
and Trading Corporations, to prevent the act from interfering with the 
insolvent laws of the States, &c. 

Several resolutions were adopted, among which were: Mr. Benton’s 
relative to the nature of payments made by the Treasury of the United 
States; Mr. Barrow’s relative to appropriations made for Navy Yards ; 
Mr. Woodbury’s as to the expense of the Commission of Enquiry on the 
public buildings ; Mr. Mangum’s relative to the cost, materials, &c. ef 
the new post office and patent office ; and Mr. Linn’s for information i 
relation to the Sante Fe outrage. . - . 

In the House, the resolution of the Committec on the Contingent Ex- | 
penses of the House, relative to the employ of the Clerks of the House, 
was debated during the morning hour by Messrs. Summers, Gordon, | 
Morgan, and Smith of Ala. Mr. Morgan said the contingent expenses 


of the State Department during the past year were over $60,000; of 
which more than $1000 was for periodicals, poems, &c., for the De- 
partment. These and similar enormous expenses should be lopped off; 
and here was the place to begin. Mr. Bowne took the floor, and the 
subject was laid over. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee. of the Whole, on the 
Civil Appropriation Bill. Mr. McKeon obtained the floor, and for the 
purpose, as he said, of giving the widest possible latitude to the debate, — 
moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. The Chairman de- | 
cided this out of order. Mr. M‘K. then moved to strike out the whole | 
of the bill after the firstclause. This was also decided out of order.— 
Mr. McK. said he had no disguise on his object; it was to bring up the 
whole subject to debate. He would endeavor to confine himself to the 
bill. He now moved to reduce the 2d, and all the clauses following, one 
thousand dollars. The Chairman decided this cut of order, and said no 
amendment could be made except to the clause under consideration.— | 
Mr. McK. appealed from this decision, but after brief remarks on the 
appeal, at the suggestion of Mr. Clifford, withdrew this, and took an | 
appeal from the decision that a motion to strike out the enacting clause | 
was not in order. 

After'a long debate on the appeal, the House sustained the decision of 
the chair. 

Leorstature.—Mr. Weir, from the House Committee on State Pri- | 
sorts; has reported a bill to do away with the conspetition of convicts | 
with the labor of honest mechanics in this state, and directing their em- 
ployment in mining, quarrying, silk weaving, &. 

The new comptroller has already presented a report, in which he re- 
commends a direct tax to meet the liabilities of the State coming due, 
and the passage of a law prohibiting the increase of the publtc debt. 

The election bill is still under debate in the Assembly. It retains 
the districting, and allother features of the old law, excepting the re- 


The resolutions in regard to the public faith are not yet disposed of in 
the Senate. 

I . 

KF John G. Boyd, late Cashier of the Towanda (Penn.) Bank, com- 
mitted suicide in Philadelphia on Wednesday. He had just been arj 
rested for defalcation. 

I 

OF The late storm has caused a great deal of damage among shipping 
in this port. Reports of disasters on the coast are apprehended, for the 
gale from Wednesday to Tnursday evenings was tremendous. 

a 


et the evening’s ride, a loose horse aottgy | egy 
ladies, re Mae as <p tleman to a sol. 
dier, while I attempted to the other away. In the pa fot 
the soldier let my horse go, who immediately at the loose one, 
attacked him, followed to the lines, and was found with the 
other brute thrown down and he standing over him. It is one of 
the great drawbacks to equestrian exercise in India, this pugnacious 
y, to which all country horses are more or less addic- 

; aud it often happens that one is aroused from-a pleasant con- 


versation with one’s next by a lion-roar from either his or 

horse; a kick and follow, and if one escapes having one’s 
g broken it is often at of a bad fall in getting out of 
the way of the apt, Fane's Five Years in , 


| of the kind, ever offered to the reading pub 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY _ 
NEW YORK COURIER AND ENQUIRER. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


From and after Friday, 11th instant, the WEEKLY & SEMI-WEEKLY Cow- 
RIER & ENQUIRER, will be enlarged to the size of the Daily paper, and offer 
inducements to the advertiser and Up ere reader, such as have rarcly been pre- 
sented ees in the United States. 

SEMI- LY.—This sheet will be published on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
On the outside will be placed all the contents of the Daily sheets for the two pre- 
ceding days, together with appropriate matter for the general reader selected for 
the purpose ; and the inside will be the inside of the Daily paper of the same day. 
Thus all new advertisements in the Daily paper on Wedussdage and Saturdays, 
will also appear in the Semi-Weekly paper for these days, without any additional 
charge to the advertiser. This publication will of course, be mailed with the 
Daily paper of the same date, and carry to the reader in the country the very 
latest intelligence. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY PAPER. 

Four Douiars per annum, payable in advance. 

Five DoLLaks per annum, tn all cases when payment is not made in advance. 

Auy persen forwarding twenty-five dollars in money not more than five per 
cent. below , free of postage, will be entitled to seven copies to be sent to the 
same post office; and at similar rates for any larger number of subscribers. — 
When the money sent is more than five per cent. below par in this city, it will be 
sold at the current rates, the proceeds carried to the credit of the subscriber, and 
the papers sent fora pro rata poriod of time. 


WEEKLY COURIER & ENQUIRER. 


This shect, also the size of the Daily Courier, and the largest woekly paper 
issued from a daily press, will be published on Saturdays only; and in addition 


| to alithe matter published in the Daily during the week, will contain at least 


one continuous story and a great variety of extracts on miscellaneous subjects, 
relating to history, politics, literature, agriculture, manufactures, and the me- 
chanic arts. 
It is intended to make this sheet the most meager as it will be one of the largest 
ic; that is, a newspaper in tho broad- 
est sense of the term, as it necessarily will be, from containing all the matter of 
the Daily Courier, and at the same time very miscellaneous and literary, by rea- 
son of selections and republications, set up expressly for insertion in this paper. 
The politics of the Courier & Enquirer are too well known to the public to re- 
quire any explanation. It was this paper which first gave the name of Wuics 
and Loco Focos to the two great parties in the United States; and could its coun- 
sels have prevailed at Hurrisburgh in December, 1839, HENRY CLAY would now 
have been the President of the United States. Its motto now is, “ justice to 
‘Harry or tHe West,’ let the consequences be what they may;” andit is the 
ouly paper in the great commercial emporium of the United States, which has as- 
suined and will maintain this position. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY COURIER & ENQUIRER. 

To single subscribers, three dollars per annum. 

To two or more subscribers less than six, to be sent to the same post-office, 
two dollars and fifty cents per annum. 

To six subscribers and less than twenty-five, to be sent to not more than three 
different post-offices, two dollars per annum. 

To classes and committees over twenty-five in number, to be sent in parcels 
not less than ten to any one post-office, one dollar and seventy-five cents per 
annum. 

In no case will a WEEKLY COURIER be forwarded from the office for a pe- 
riod less than one year, or unless payment is made IN ADVANCE ; and when the 
funds sent are below par, they will sold at the current rates and the discount 
be deducted from the amount carried to the credit of the subscriber. In like 
a when postage is not paid, it will be deducted from the amount er- 
closed. 

All Postmasters are authorized by the Postmaster-General, to forward funde 
for Teper oe of postage ; and all remittances made through Postmasters, 
will be at our 

General Agents, Carriers, &c., &c., will always be supplied with any nura- 
ber of -——_ they may require, on giving two days netice, at four dollars per 
hundre 


The Daily Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, in consequence of ite 

at circulation, has been appointed the OFPICIAL PAPER of the Circuit and 

District psa the United States to publish ALL notices and other 
s in cases o 


UPTCY in the thern District of the State of New 

ork ; and all such notices will be inserted at least once, in both the weekly and 
semi-weekly papers. In addition to which, we shall also publish in our Daily, 
Weekly, and Semi-Weekl — a full list of all the applications in the Unt- 
ted States for the benefit Bank 


rain 
Prices Current and Reviews of the ket, will of course be published at 


le iu each of the three os 
untry papers with we exchange, are respectfully requested, if conve- 
nient, to give this advertisement one insertion and call attention to the and 
every daily, weekly, or semi-weekly paper in the United States, with which we do 
not exchange, will be entitled to an exchange for at least one year, on giving 
this advertisement one insertion, and public attention to it. 
pt. Sans 4 og te ee > oe = the first four 
apters—all that pip oe or ife Guardsman,” 
Fay ee of “‘ Charles O’ y.”” - sail 
New-York, February 8, 1842. 





7 PARLEY'S MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PERSONS.—This popular work 
still continues to be published with increased pictorial attraction, and is one of 
the most welcome family visitors, Each No. contains an original poem by Mise 


Gould, and contributions from the most eminent American and English writers 
for young people. 


The February No. is illustrated by FORTY ENGRAVINGS, and contains The 
Royal Brothers, by Agnes Strickland; Courage and Humanity; Adventures of 
Quintin Harewood and his brother Brian; Cruelty to Birds ; Scripture Llustra- 
tions ; Hieroglyphic Amusement; Breakfast Table Science for boys and girls; 
Boa Constrictor; The Morning Glory, by Miss Gould ; My Three Aunts, by Mrs. 
Jerram ; Boat Building ; How Mothers may Teach; A New History of Engtand 
for Children, &c. 

Published Monthly and quarterly, at one dollar a-year, by 


C.S. FRANCIS & OO., 252 Broadway, New-York. 
£19-1t iH. FRANCIS, 128 Washington-of Bottee. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


PREMIUMS. 


The Publishers of the Brother Jonathan offer to Postmasters 
and others who may interest themselves in extending the cir- 
culation of their paper, the following Premiums: 


The person forwarding fifteen dollars, for swt ig subscrip- 
tions, will be entitled to one set of Colman’s edition of the 


POETS OF AMERICA, 
in Two elegantly illustrated Volumes. 


The retail price of this work is Six Dollars. It is made up 
of selections from the works of the best Ports or America, 


and is illustrated with nearly 
One Hundred of the Finest Steel Engravings, 


ions by American Artists. 
yee e no sending shall make such election, he may 


have, instead of the Poets of America, a copy of the 
PICTORIAL NAPOLEON, 


in Two large Octavo Volumes, 
From the French of M. Lavrent De L’Arpbecue, with 
FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


ions bv Horace Vernet, and 
The at price of this work is also six dollars. The engrav- 
ings were executed by French artists, and have a freedom and 


life unsurpassed. : 

(> The above works are in fact issued as HoLmay Presents, 
combining what few do, standard literary merit, with graceful 
adornment. They will be forwarded in any manner that the 
person who becomes entitled to a copy by complying with the 
above terms may direct. 


AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN 


AND THE 


DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


other Jonathan, in the Library Edition and the Folio form, will be for 
anneal, in single numbers, by the following Newsmen, viz. : 


Re," W. F. Burgess, 29 Mobile, Ala., J. F. Curns and Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. } South Third st. Speetaney ./%., &. Haderpen. 

G. W.Redding, 8State st. Buffalo, N. Y., S. A. Sayre. 
aesabalve Ma. Wm. Taylor, 12 N. st. Louisville, Ky., W. N. Halderman. 

; Geo. Jones, corner of Cincinnati, O., J. Irwin. 
Albany, N. Y. State and North Mar- Charleston, S. C., A. Head. 
; ket sts. Washington, D. C., T. R. Hampton. 

Troy, N. Y., Levi Willard. amen, N. Y., James Platt. 
New Haven, Ct., D. C. Mitchell. Brunswick, Me., J. Badger. 
Hartford, Ct., Hurlburt & Newberry. Savannah, Ga., S. A. Holmes. 
Norwich, Ct., M. Safford. Auburn, N. Y., 8. 8. Graves. 
Providence, R. I., John Greene. Northampton, Mass., Seth Parsons. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Hatch & Hawley. Hudson, N. Y., Geo. Clare. 
Newark, N. J., D. Smith. New London, Ct., S. and G. Rodgers. 
Worcester, Mass., S. Thompson. New Brunswick, N. J., W. Solomon. 
Middletown, Ct., S. Dickinson. Trenton, N. J., Joshua Rawnsley. 
New Orleans, La., J. F.Curns & Co. Newburgh, N. Y., J. L. Hoyt. 
Utica, N. Y., J. B. Loak. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., L. Smith. 
Rochester, N. Y., L. Moore. Elizabethtown, N. J., 8. Crain. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., R. G Berford. Bangor, Me., D. Bugbee. 


———— 


ar LOST—AT THE TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL—At Centre Market, on 
Tuesday Evening, 22d instant, a fine Pilot Cloth Overcoat, with velvet collar 
and facings. The finder will be suitably rewarded by leaving it at this office. 





MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 2ist instant, by the Rev. Duncan Eunbar, Mr. Francis W. 
Pettygron, of Calais, State of Maine, to Miss Sophia, daughter of Ebenezer Bu- 
land, of this city. ‘ ’ 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Eastbure, Mr. Daniel Francis (of the 
firm of D, & W. Francis) to Miss Victorine, second daughter of Augustus Breto- 
noire, Esq., all of this city. 


ne 
DIED, 


On the 22d instant, Edmund Odell, in the 30th year of his age. 

On the 22d instant, Mary Amanda Tiezelman, daughter of David and Margaret 
Tizelman, aged 2 years and 7 months. , 

On the 19th instant, James Cyrus, son of Abner and Ann Elizabeth Tooker, 
aged 2 years, 10 months and 16 days. 

On the 2ist instant, Jae Fowler, late of England, aged 17 years. 

On the 2let inst., Catherine Eliza Taylor, aged 3 years and 5 months. 

On the Qist inst., in the 36th year of his age, Capt. John H. Grim. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, on the 25th January, Mr. Henry Haynes, of New York, 
in the 37th year of his age. : 

At Albany, on the 18th instant, Eben S. Wadley, printer, aged 30, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


In the Quarto form, suitable to bind with the Library editien of the 
Brother Jonathah, the first twelve Chapters of the Romance of 


- TOM STAPLETON, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEVEN ENGRAVINGS 


K> For Sale at the Office of the Brother Jonathan. 64 
> Price SIX CENTS acopy. This brings the story up complete to 
commencement of the Library Edition, where it is continued. 


“ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.” 


THUS said Shakspeare, and no one doubts its truth. The Drama of Health, in 
our climate, may be comprised in three scenes: —COLDS, COUGHS, CON- 
SUMPTION ! 

A chill throughout the human frame, 
3 Thrilling the joys of life; 
We fear its troubles but in name, 
Till comes the painful strife. 


Yes, the COLD first effects the body and limbs; we feel an irritating and lassi- 
“tude—painful, yet enfeebling ; it works its way along—eating into the system 
imperceptibly—until, finally, we are afflicted with a hacking COUGH ! 


A cough! the fatal signs are near, 
That tell of dangers nigh ; 

ee pens soon the final bier, 
That waits for those who die! 


A Cough has set in ; hoarseness follows; the voice is only heard ina whisper ; 
respiration is more difficult; the lungs are affected ; a physician is called in; he 
tampers with the complainta little, and discovers that CONSUMPTION has set 
in; NOTHING IS THEN OF AVAIL! 


Alas! think not of human aid, 
Swift flies each ebbing breath ; 
CONSUMPTION comes with direful shade, 
To close the eyes in death. 


At the first symptoms of that futal Cold, one or two packages of J. PEASE 4 
SON'S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOREHOUND would have ended all 
fears of CONSUMPTION !—DEATH! There are yet thousands afflicted with 
a cold, similar; delay not; but provide yourselves with a remedy in time. Ro- 
member 45 Division st. 

Pediers and Confectioners are notappointed Agents, and none is genuine, un- 
less each package is signed J. Pease & Son, 45 Division st. 

N, B.—Country merchants wishing Pease’s Horehound Candy, can obtain it at 
the manufacturer's best prices from any merchant in the city, with whom they 
have dealings, by sending an order to the same. 


The following are our State Agents :— 

G W Redding, No, 8 State st., Boston; G B Zeiber, 87 Dock st., Philadelphia ; 
J Robertson, 110 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md.: J F Curns & Co., 13 Exchange 
place, New Orleans ; Dubois & Co., Mobile, Ala.; 3 Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; 
C Tobey, Cincinnati, Ohio; Haviland, Harrom & Allen, Charleston, S c;wJ 
Duvall, 232 Broad st., Newark, N J; WN Haldeman, Louisville, Ky ; Piercy 
Teller, Detroit, Michigan; Peck & Speare, Burlington, Vt; J Anthony, New Ha- 
ven, Conn; J Gaynor, Richmond, Va; Frank Taylor & Wm Fisher, Washing- 
ton, DC ; J A Wadsworth, Providence, R1; JB Coster, Montgomery, Ala; J 
Martine, Fayetteville, NC; G W Sothorn, Georgetown, DC ; C H Hunt, Fre- 
dericksburg, Va; J H Thompson & Co, Wheeling, Va. f26-1t 


POPULAR EXCITEMENT. 


CARCELY a day passes without some new cause of excitement. The great- 
est and most lasting has been the introduction of SHERMAN'S MEDI- 
CATED LOZENGES. All classes are loud in their praise. 
CLERGYMEN 
have recommended them from their pulpits. Parson Bell has repeatedly spoken 
in the highest terms of them to his congregation. 
LAWYERS AND JUDGES 


use them in our courts and are ever ready to offer them to all who need their 


healing virtnes. 

MECHANICS AND CARMEN, 
as well as laboring men, all are patrons of Sherman's Lozenges, for they are 
very pleasant and certainly cure easier and sooner than any thin else—you can 
take them and keep about your business and find yourself well before you ex- 


pect it. 

THEIR VIRTUES 
have been fully tested by the first men of the day. His Honor, Mayor Clark, 
Hon. Ed. J. Porter, Rev. Mr. Handcock, Rev. Mr. Streeter, Rev. Mr, Anthon 7 § 
Sherman Brownell, Esq., Register of the city, Col. J. L. Haines, and hund of 
others of the highest respectability, can be referred to. For coughs, colds, 
asthma, whooping-cough, tightness of the chest, and consumption, Sherman’s 
Cough Lozenges are the best medicine in the world. For headache, palpitation 
of the heart, sea-sickness, lowness of spirits, despondency, dizziness and. all 
nervous diseases, SHERMAN’S CAMPHOR LOZENGES only require a few 
minutes’ use to effect a cure. For worms, which cause many distressing and 
alarming symptoms, SHERMAN’S WORM LOZENGES cannot be surpassed, 
and have been proved by more than 

1,000,000, 
which number is sold yearly, of Sherman’s Poor Man's Plasters, so cclebrated 
for curing pain or weakness in the back, side, breast or any part of the body.— 
Also, RHEUMATISM AND LUMBAGO, 
and ali for 12} cents, only one quarter of the price usually charged for Strength- 
ening Plasters, and warrauted superior to all others. 

BAD BREATH 
and bad teeth are very common, and all may be prevented by using Sherman's 
Orris Tooth Paste, which gives a pearly whiteness to the teeth, keeps them from 
aching and decay, hardens the gums and gives to the breath a delightful fra- 
grance, hitherto unknown from any other dent frice. Dentists. Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all classes have given this delicious preparation their decided 
approbation. Always be careful to get Dr. Sherman's articles, and never let any 
one palm any other on you in their place, as has been done by some; never trust 
those who would deceive you. Dr. Sherman’s only warchouse in thie city is at 
106 Nassau street. Agents are at 188 Bowery, 77 East Broadway, Rushton & As- 
pinwall’s, 86 William street, 110 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, Sands, 273 
Broadway; 58 and 139 Fulton street, Brooklyn; Redding, 8 State street, Boston; 
Burgess, South 3d street, near Chesnut street, Philadelphia; Robertson, 2224 
Baltimore st., Baltimore; Frank Taylor, Washington City; A. Head, Charleston, 
S.C.; Curns & Co, New Orleans; J. Wilcox, Pittsburgh. £26 it 





